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“The Portuguese Pamphlets”’ 


gress purchased in London two groups 

of materials forming a collection of 
books, pamphlets, reprints, and manu- 
scripts relating to Portugal. Nearly all of 
them—totaling approximately 28,500 
items—had constituted the private library 
of a Portuguese collector.. The books 
have been cataloged and have been added 
to the general collections of the Library, 
and the manuscripts are in the custody of 
the Manuscript Division. The pamphlets, 
almanacs, reprints, and related materials 
have not yet been cataloged; they are tem- 
porarily housed in the Hispanic Founda- 
tion, pending further listing, sorting, and 
weeding. 

This article attempts to present a general 
sketch of the scope and content of the sev- 
eral hundred uncataloged pieces, gener- 
ically called “The Portuguese Pamphlets.” 
Aided by a special research grant from the 
Gulbenkian Foundation, in Portugal, it was 
the writer’s privilege to study this collection 
at the invitation of the Library of Congress. 
The existence of many hitherto unrecorded 
bibliographical rarities in the pamphlet 
collection was noted in a summary report 
written in 1962 for the Director of the 
Hispanic Foundation. The report also 
pointed out the unsuspected relationship 
of this group of pamphlets to another col- 
lection of Portuguese pamphlets in the 
Library’s possession.* 


I 1927 and 1929 the Library of Con- 





*Ed. note: See Report of the Librarian of 
Congress for... 1962, p.32. The present article 
is an adaptation of Professor Ramalho’s 1962 
report, rearranged for publication by the Director 


The principal value of the collection 
under discussion is bibliographical, but the 
corpus is also of special importance to those 
interested in Portuguese history and culture 
and their interpretation. The remarks 
here are confined to the Portuguese Pam- 
phlets in the Hispanic Foundation, al- 
though many of the same themes are found 
in the other collection, as stated below. 

The subject matter covers a rather wide 
range. Most of the pamphlets stem from 
important civic commemorations held in 
Portugal toward the end of the 19th cen- 
tury: the third centenary, in 1872, of Por- 
tugal’s famous epic, The Lusiads (1572) 
and also, in 1880, the tercentenary of the 
death of its author, Luiz de CamGes (1525 
[?]-1580) ; the fourth centenary, in 1898, 
of the discovery of the maritime route to 
India (1498); and the first centenary, in 
1882, of the death of the Marquis of Pom- 
bal (1699-1782). Pombal was the dicta- 
torial minister of an absolute monarch, 
Dom José I, but was much admired by 
19th-century democrats and republicans in 
Portugal, who used the centennial to pro- 
mulgate their political views while osten- 
sibly praising their hero. 

Most of the overt political pamphlets, of 
which there are many, are concerned with 
events and figures of the second half of the 
19th century. There are several earlier 
ones, dating from the 1820’s, and a few 


of the Hispanic Foundation. Dr. Ramalho was 
Visiting Professor of Portuguese Studies, 1959- 
62, at New York University. As time permitted, 
he examined the Portuguese Pamphlets during 
the academic year 1961-62. 
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scattered samples from previous days. Al- 
though they do not constitute a prime fea- 
ture, there are a few similar pamphlets on 
Brazilian politics. 

Numerous noteworthy pieces relate to 
the administration of the Portuguese over- 
seas provinces. Cultural, social, and in- 
tellectual trends are revealed by those 
pamplets relating to the history of 19th-cen- 
tury public education and by those depict- 
ing the history of political ideas from the 
liberal-absolutist civil war to the period of 
republican propaganda. 

Thus, in general, this is a 19th-century 
collection, containing documentation for 
a period that is not well covered in the 
historiography of Portugal. According to 
the Director of the Hispanic Foundation, 
pamphlets from earlier centuries that were 
formerly in the Library’s collection were 
transferred on exchange to the Ayer and 
Greenlee Collections of the Newberry Li- 
brary in Chicago to strengthen their rather 
large holdings for the earlier periods; in 
return the Library of Congress received 
non-Portuguese rare items which similarly 
lent added strength to its various holdings. 
Seemingly, some of the pamphlets in the 
original group held by the Newberry Li- 
brary were drawn from the same source as 
those of the Library of Congress and may 
well have formed part of the same private 
collection. 

That Anténio Augusto de Carvalho 
Monteiro (1850-1920) was the immediate 
former owner of “The Portuguese Pam- 
phlets” is evident from various inscriptions 
on the pamphlets themselves. He was a 
Portuguese gentleman (born in Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil), who died in Sintra, near 
Lisbon. His biography appears in the 
Grande enciclopédia portugesa e brasileira. 
Also, among the offprints in the collection, 
there is a biographical sketch by Rodrigo 
Velloso, one of his friends, who adds the 
information that “sparing neither money 
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nor effort” Carvalho Monteiro over a long 
period collected a large, well-selected li- 
brary, placing special emphasis on develop- 


richest, and most 
complete” collection possible of works by 
and about Camées. 

Velloso also states that some of the books 
on Camoes were printed at the expense of 
Carvalho Monteiro. These volumes were 
not sold commercially but were distrib- 
uted by him as gifts; and they are repre- 
sented in the Library of Congress. Velloso 
specifically names the Bibliographia camo- 
niana, by Theophilo - Braga (Lisbon, 
1880) ; Pretida@o de amor (translation of 
Camées’ Endechas a Barbara Escrava), 
with a preface by Xavier de Cunha; and 
Inés de Castro na opera e na choreographia 
italiana (Lisbon, 1908), by Manuel Pe- 
reira Peixoto d’ Almeida Carvalhaes. 

The short sketch by Velloso hints at a 
characteristic feature of the private librar- 
ies of 19th-century Portuguese book collec- 
tors. They contained rare publications 
that were never sold but were given to only 
a few chosen friends of the author. The 
Carvalho Monteiro collection was no ex- 
ception. Among several hundred pam- 
phlets pertaining to Cam6es, for instance, 
is one edited by Ferreira de Brito, entitled 
A perola do centenario, A fabula de Nar- 
ciso, por Luiz de Camoes (Porto, 1880); 
the editor states that with the help of Theo- 
philo Braga (1843-1924) he had pub- 
lished a Parnaso de Camdes “of which I 
have printed only 72 copies for my friends 
and for the friends of the poet.” The Li- 
brary’s catalogs reveal that it possesses two 
copies of this rare (though not outstand- 
ing) 3-volume work, both from Carvalho 
Monteiro’s library. The full title is Par- 
naso de Luiz de Camées; edigao das poesias 


ing the “largest, 


lyricas consagrada &@ commemoragao do 
centenario de Camées, com uma introduc- 
¢ao historica sobre a historia da recensdo 
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do texto lyrico por Theophilo Braga 
(Porto, 1880). 

' Another striking example of a biblio- 
graphical rarity of this nature in the Li- 
brary’s collection is the translation by José 
Pedro da Costa of the compact of obeisance 
made by King Manoel tothe Pope in 1505, a 
small 14-page booklet. (See frontispiece.) 
“Destined as gifts,” only 60 copies of this 
translation were printed by the University 
of Coimbra Press in 1907. It is so scarce 
that even so meticulous a scholar as Caro- 
lina Michaélis de Vasconcellos reported in 
her Notas vicentinas that she had never 
seen this version from the Latin. 

Carvalho Monteiro lived for some years 
in the famous university town of Coimbra 
at an exciting period in its cultural and 
political life. It is not surprising, therefore, 
to find in his collection a number of publi- 
cations relating to that center of learning, 
some of them rarities. For instance, upon 
the death of Dom Pedro V the university 
sponsored a public memorial to that worthy 
young monarch at which an oration 


pronounced in Latin by one of the law 


professors became famous. The Grande 
enciclopédia portuguesa e brasileira reports 
that the speech “appears not to have been 
published.” 2 It was published, however, 
and a copy of the 16-page brochure is in the 
Library.* The aristocratic author, Frede- 
rico de Azevedo Faro e Noronha, was un- 
justly attacked in a celebrated volume on 
local town-gown life by José Francisco 
Trindade Coelho, entitled In illo tempore, 
estudantes, lentes e futricas (Paris-Lisbon, 
1902). A relative of the maligned law pro- 
fessor defended him and exposed many 
inaccuracies of In illo tempore... in an 
obscure little booklet, Notas criticas ao In 
illo tempore de Trindade Coelho por J. de 
M. J.F.N., Juiz de Direito (Porto, 1910), 
which is also in this collection. 

The widely known Portuguese poet 
Eugénio de Castro (1869-1944), who was 


born in Coimbra, was the son of a Univer- 
sity professor and later became one himself. 
As a boy, between the ages of 9 and 12, he 
composed handwritten mewspapers to 
amuse his family and friends. The Li- 
brary’s collection contains an unusual 
piece, unknown to all of Castro’s biogra- 
phers and bibliographers, which was writ- 
ten by him and published at the age of 13. 
It is a small 4-page leaflet comprising a 
printed newspaper issued in 1882 to com- 
memorate the centenary of the death of the 
Marquis de Pombal. The heading reads: 
FOLHA LITERARIA, Redactor Eugénio 
de Castro, n.1, Coimbra, 8 de Maio de 1882, 
1* serie; at the bottom of the last page is 
the statement: “Toda a correspondencia 
deve ser dirigida a Eugénio de Castro, rua 
dos Coutinhos, 23, Coimbra.” This un- 
usual item was recently discussed and illus- 
trated by this writer.* 

The broad intellectual and collecting 
interests of Carvalho Monteiro are quite 
evident from the range of topics covered by 
the pamphlets. Several pertain to modern 
Latin writing; others, including some with 
beautiful color prints, are detailed studies 
of insects. Speeches and articles on copy- 
right (propriedade litteraria), by Alexan- 
dre Herculano, Camilo Castelo Branco, 
and others of the era, are found side by side 
with pamphlets on civil marriage, a polemic 
subject treated also by Herculano, whose 
speeches in Parliament are also included. 
There are even two pamphlets on an “in- 
cident” relating to the Lisbon Ethnological 
Museum, as well as some on the so-called 
Princesa Ratazzi episode, the latter having 
been treated by Camilo Castelo Branco and 
Hipélito Vargas. 

Literary and intellectual 
abound. José Gomes Monteiro and Fran- 
cisco Adolfo Coelho discuss Antonio Feli- 
ciano de Castilho’s translation of Goethe’s 
Faust, but even better represented are con- 
temporary arguments on “good sense and 


polemics 
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good taste” (bom senso e bom gésto), 
clashes between those who defended Cas- 


tilho against attacks on him by a younger 
group led by Antero de Quental. Various 
“questions” of the day appear: Questdo 
da Sebenta (10 items), probed by Camilo 
Castelo Branco, Avelino César Calisto, and 
José Maria Rodrigues; and a philological 
dispute between José Leite de Vasconcellos 
and Candido de Figueiredo courses 
through 8 items. 

Less heated in tone are important re- 
prints or pamphlets by leading specialists 
of the time, in a variety of fields. They 
include historical essays by Sousa Viterbo 
(57 titles, 4 duplicated) and Gabriel Pe- 
reira’s Estudos eborenses (34 items). In 
addition to the 32 offprints of articles 
written by Antero de Quental and edited 
by Rodrigo Velloso, there are 6 others 
which Velloso did not edit. Under his 
own name or his pseudonyms (“D. Bruno 
da Silva,” “Bonifacio Tranca Ratos’”), 
Antonio Francisco Barata wrote 31 pieces. 

Of considerable interest is material re- 
lating to Portugal’s leading scholar of the 
period ,Leite de Vasconcellos (1858-1941), 
archeologist, ethnologist, philologist, and 
historian. Here he appears chiefly as a 
poet. There are 6 copies, some with per- 
sonal inscriptions by the author, of a 16- 
page booklet in verse called Rimas portu- 
guezas (commemoragdo camoneana), 
which he published in 1881. His verse also 
appears in various almanacs, which are 
well represented in this collection. In the 
Almanach republicano para 1881 (VII 
Ano), published in 1880, there are selec- 
tions of his poems, and two of his sonnets— 
“Soneto de um Positivista” and, “Idade da 
Pedra”—appear in the 1882 and 1885 
issues, respectively. The earliest of these 
occasional verse pieces that has come to 
this writer’s attention is in the Almanach 
da Praia da Figueira para 1879-80 (Fig- 
ueira da Foz, 1879). At least one of his 
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contemporaries thought that Leite de Vas- 
concelos might well have confined his ef- 
forts to his own specialty of pre-history 
rather than writing “extraordinary” verse, 
a sentiment recorded in an ironic chronicle 
from Porto entitled “In the City of Tripe,” 
published in the Almanach do Trinta for 
1884. 

The almanacs contain a wealth of mis- 
cellaneous data which are especially useful 
to the social historian. One notes, for in- 
stance, in A Batalha: Almanach da prop- 
aganda republicana para 1893 e 1894 that 
several unbaptized children were merely 
entered in the Public Registrations Office 
under the name “Theophilo,” honoring 
Theophilo Braga. 

As mentioned above, the tercentenary 
of the death of Luiz de Camoes (1525/?]- 
1580) was the occasion for a truly popular 
celebration in Portugal to honor him, his 
lyric poetry, and especially his national 
epic The Lusiads. The literary outpour- 
ings on this occasion were enormous and 
form the bulk of the Portuguese Pamphlets. 
In general they are eulogistic, laudatory, 
and quite unscholarly; few, if any, add 
much to what was already known in 1880 
about the poet, but they reveal a good deal 
about Portugal and its people during that 
epoch. 

The Library is especially well stocked 
with these encomiums. Most of such fugi- 
tive pieces were collected by Carlos Cyrillo 
da Silva Vieira to form a large body of 77 
volumes, titled Repositorio camoneano 
(Lisbon, 1884). The Library’s set (which 
once belonged to Carvalho Monteiro) is 
housed separately from the Portuguese 
Pamphlets that were independently col- 
lected by the former owner. For reasons 
not fully apparent, Carvalho Monteiro 
built his own parallel collection of these 
items with avid interest; his eagerness is 
evident in the fact that, repeatedly, 
duplicate copies, even of limited-edition 
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pamphlets and books published outside 
Portugal, abound in it. Thus there is a con- 
siderable overlap between materials in the 
volumes of Silva Vieira’s Repositorio and 
the Carvalho Monteiro Portuguese Pam- 
phlets, as well as a fair amount of duplica- 
tion of ephemeral pieces in the latter. 
Until detailed listings of the several hun- 
dred titles in each of these large bodies of 
Camoneana have been prepared and 
compared, the degree and nature of dupli- 
cation cannot be stated with accuracy. 

Most of the items do not appear in Theo- 
philo Braga’s 1880 Bibliographia camoni- 
ana, which, as noted above, was published 
at the expense of Carvalho Monteiro. 
Braga’s canons of selection seem rather 
subjective; his inclusion or exclusion of 
titles was based at times on political and 
personal considerations. The works of his 
republican cronies usually find a place, 
whereas many serious works, especially 
studies published abroad, do not. Inac- 
curacy is not the least problem, even for 
major entries. Thus, materials in the two 
Camoées collections in the Library, the 
Repositorio and the Portuguese Pamphlets, 
furnish an opportunity to expand and cor- 
rect hitherto standard bibliographical 
works on this distinguished figure. 

This same opportunity extends even to 
specialized Cam6des matters. The Portu- 
guese Pamphlets include various items on 
the “Inés de Castro” theme that are not 
recorded in the standard reference work by 
Suzanne Cornil.’ This applies especially to 
her omission of several translations into 
Latin and the Romance languages of this 
relevant episode from The Lusiads, as well 
as two parodies.® Seemingly, Carvalho 
Monteiro was fond of parodies, as the 
Portuguese Pamphlets include several in 
addition to these two, based on other parts 
of The Lusiads. In the same vein there are 
even satirical verses about commemora- 
tions in honor of Camées, from the inaugu- 


ration of the Lisbon Camdes monument 
(1867) through the public rejoicing of 
1880. 

An interesting and important associa- 
tion item that warrants mention is Inez 
de Castro; Newdigate Prize Poem Recited 
in the Sheldonian Theatre, Oxford, 13 
June 1883, by Bowyer Nichols, Commoner 
of Balliol College (Oxford, 1883). The 
Library’s copy contains an inscription 
dated July 1893, by Edgar Prestage, one of 
the great modern Lusitanists. 
had presented the pamphlet to Joaquim de 
Araujo, who in turn gave it to his friend 
Carvalho Monteiro. 

Special note should also be taken of pub- 
lications reflecting the Camées tercenten- 
ary celebrations in Brazil. In this area 
Carvalho Monteiro acquired numerous 
titles which are not included in the Silva 
Vieira Repositorio. The latter does in- 
clude, however, in volume 29a, an in- 
scribed copy of a comedy by Joaquim 
Maria Machado de Assis, performed in 
Rio de Janeiro on June 10, 1880, at cere- 
monies over which Dom Pedro II 
presided.” 

One final observation. The main ob- 
ject of inquiry was the uncataloged pam- 
phlet material in the Library, but the 
manuscript materials obtained in the 1927 
and 1929 purchases were also scanned 
briefly. Mrs. Mary E. Kahler, Chief of 
the Serial Record Division, has been listing 


Prestage 


the Portuguese-language items deposited 
in the Manuscript Division. They exhibit 
the same wide range of subjects as does the 
printed matter. Sample topics include 
peninsular and civil wars (Portugal), Se- 
bastianism, military orders (Portugal), 
papers relating to Brazil, and official papers 
of the Royal Commission on commerce, 
agriculture, factories, and navigation, 
which contain a wealth of economic data 
on late 18th- and early 19th-century Por- 
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tugal; as well as 18th-century Portuguese 
Inquisition papers, Pombal’s administra- 
tion, and original letters to the 17th-cen- 
tury Prime Minister, Count of Ericeira, 
among others. Completion of the listing 
of the Portuguese manuscripts and publi- 
cation of a guide would bring these un- 
tapped treasures to the attention of the 
scholarly world. 

In summary, it can be said that the Li- 
brary possesses a substantial body of im- 
portant Portuguese pamphlets, both in 
the Carvalho Monteiro group, at present 
housed in the Hispanic Foundation, and 
in the 77-volume Silva Vieira Re positorio 


camoneano. Among the several hundred 
Portuguese Pamphlets are bibliographical 
rarities that are still unreported, as well as 
innumerable items of lesser stature which 
are not recorded in bibliographical litera- 
ture, mainly those covering Portugal in the 
19th-century but including Brazilian and 
overseas provincial pieces as well. Organi- 
zation and bibliographical control of this 
corpus would make available to scholar- 
ship a little-known and significant resource 
for a wide variety of Luso-Brazilian studies, 

Americo pA Costa RAMALHO 

Professor of Classics 

University of Coimbra, Portugal. 


Notes 


*See Report of the Librarian of Congress 
for .. . 1928, p. 35; idem (1930), pp. 54-55. 

? Vol. 10, p. 965, col. B. 

*Oratio quam in funere semper desiderati 
Lusitanorum regis, Petri Quinti, post matutinas 
preces in Regio Conimbricensi Academiae sa- 
cello, XV die Decembris anni 1861, habuit Doc- 
tor Fridericus de Azevedo Faro e Noronha Juris 
Facultatis secundus professor. Conimbricae 
Typis Academicis MDCCCLXII. 

*Panorama (Lisbon), IV Série, No. 1, 
(Marco 1962). 

5Inés de Castro, contribution a Vétude du 
développement littéraire du théme dans les lit- 
tératures romanes, de Vhistoire a la légende 
et de la légende a la littérature (Brussels, 1952). 
In the Manuscript Division there are also two 
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additional manuscript pieces worthy of note: 
“Tragedia de D. Ignez de Castro, composta pelo 
bacharel Joaquim José Sabino” (1812), and 
“Carta de D. Ignez de Castro para o Principe D. 
Pedro estando jé sentenciada 4 morte. Romance 
por Manuel de Souza Moreyra, abade de S. Bade, 
autor do Theatro Genealogico da Casa de 
Souza.” 

* Parodie d’Inés de Castro, tragedie de La 
Motte, sur lair du Mirliton [n.p., n.d.]; A. P. 
dos Santos Leal, A Novissima Castro, disparate 
cémico em tres scenas (Rio de Janeiro, 1866). 

*Tu sé, tu, puro amor. In Machado de 
Assis’ hand is the dedication: “A Ramalho Or- 
tigao, admiragao e simpatia de Machado de 
Assis.” 
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The Cleland Papers 


ECENT additions to the papers of 
Re Maitland Cleland, who has 
been described as “one of the 
grandest of the grand old men of the print- 
ing world,” * brings the number of pieces in 
the collection to more than 3,000.2 Mr. 
Cleland, who is now in his 83d year, has 
had a long, productive, and versatile career 
as printer, typographer, type designer, artist, 
and illustrator.* His papers constitute a 
valuable record of his work, and they pro- 
vide for those interested in the graphic arts 
an excellent source for a study of his day- 
to-day negotations with publishers, printers, 
clients, and fellow artists. In addition to a 
voluminous correspondence there are origi- 
nal drawings, designs, typographical ar- 
rangements, specifications, and corrected 
proofs for books. 

Many of the prominent figures associated 
with the graphic arts corresponded with 
Cleland, and only a partial listing can be 
made here. Among the artists, illustrators, 
and designers whose letters are represented 
in the collection are Merle Armitage, Boris 
Artzybasheff, George Biddle, Fritz Eichen- 
berg, Rockwell Kent, Fritz Kredel, Jo Miel- 
ziner, Joseph Pennell, Rudolph Ruzicka, 


* AIGA News Letter, June 1959, p. 6. 

* See announcements of acquisitions in Library 
of Congress Information Bulletin, XVIII (July 
6, 1959), 383-384; QJCA, XVII (May 1960), 
188; and LCIB, XXI (July 9, 1962), 361-362. 

*A checklist of works that Cleland printed, 
designed, or illustrated is appended to this article. 
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Walter Dorwin Teague, and Edward A. 
Wilson. Printers and publishers who corre- 
sponded with him include Fred Anthoen- 
sen, Peter Beilenson, Melbert B. Cary, Jr., 
A. Colish, Porter Garnett, Alfred A. Knopf, 
Sir Francis Meynell, M. Lincoln Schuster, 
and Oliver Simon. Among type designers 
and typographers represented are Lucian 
Bernhard, R. Hunter Middleton, Bruce 
Rogers, Carl Purington Rollins, and Her- 
mann Zapf. There are also letters from 
other professional people, such as librarians, 
museum curators, editors, critics, and his- 
torians. 

Cleland’s professional interests* began 
with his enrollment in 1895, when he was 
only 15, in a course in applied ornament at 
The Artist-Artisan Institute in New York. 
In 1896 he began his career as a freelance 
artist in New York, accepting small letter- 
ing jobs and creating designs for bookbind- 
ings, one of which he sold to Scribner’s for 
$10. Although he had very limited means, 
he acquired a small press which he set up 
in his father’s house. He later moved his 
operations to Boston, where he established 
the Cornhill Press, named after the street on 
which his shop was located. The vogue in 
the printing arts at that time called for 
strong, bold, and black designs used with 
heavy types. One of Cleland’s first books— 


*See Alfred E. Hamill’s biographical and 
critical introduction in The Decorative Work of 
T. M. Cleland (New York, 1929). 
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# All the brights at Camelot: 

But Lancelot mused a little space; 
He said, ‘She has a lovely face; 
God in his mercy lend her grace, 

*# Che Lady of Shalott.’ 


> = Ss Sls 









- 


The Lady of Shalott: two hundred 
forty coptes printed from types during 
September WCW, by Thomas Mait- 
land Cleland, at sirty nine Cornhtll, 
Boston, Chis ts number / 23.- 


Tennyson’s The Lady of Shalott °—was 
done in this manner. 

In later years Cleland reminisced about 
his early printing efforts in a letter of Janu- 
ary 13, 1940, to Ralph Ingersoll, publisher 
of PM. 


I won’t tell you how I started it because that’s 
too long a story in itself, but I’ve since owned and 
operated three different picayune printing 
plants, all of them notable as exceptionally un- 
profitable enterprises from any commercial point 
I learned the trade, at least, in all its 
current applications, and that knowledge has 
been useful to me many times since. 


of view. 


Cleland’s associations in Boston enriched 
his experience and provided opportunities 
There 
he met Daniel Berkeley Updike, founder of 


for the development of his career. 


the Merrymount Press; thus began a friend- 


* Cleland that this little book was 
“printed on a small job press, worked with a foot 
treadle, and composed in ‘black letter’ types, in 
a shop I had set up in the cellar of father’s house 
in West 81st Street, in N.Y.C. I was persuaded 
to move this shop to Boston, where I set up the 
‘Cornhill Press’ in a room formerly occupied by 
‘Copeland & Day.’ ” 


states 
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ship that continued for 42 years.° Updike’s 
letters reveal a kindly interest in the young 
man, and his advice often reflected his own 
ideals and dedication to work. In a letter 
of October 18, 1902, he wrote: 


You know that, as I have often said, I think you 
are a man of abilities if you have grit enough to 
stick to one thing and not lose your head if you 
make a temporary success. Anything I can do 
to help you, you know I am glad todo. I hope 
some day an interest will come along which shal] 
be so interesting that you will forget your atti- 
tude towards it in losing yourself in it. 


Small freelance jobs were offered to Cle- 
land by Updike, who corresponded with 
him about business arrangements and gave 
him instructions regarding what he ex- 
pected. In a letter of November 3, 1903, 
concerning a design that Cleland was pre- 
paring for The Churchman (see illustra- 
tion), Updike told him quite plainly what 
he did not want. 

I am sending you “The Churchman’”’ cover for 
last Christmas upon which you will notice that 
Mr. Hapgood has wreaked himself. Why the 
Blessed Virgin should be represented by a squaw 
and Saint Joseph as a Santa Claus, why the 
donkey should be upholstered, and the sky held 
down with decorative furniture nails, are all 
marvels which far transcend the knowledge of 
your correspondent... and although it is 
sent to me by “The Churchman” to show what 
was done, I send it to show what not to do. 

A quality that distinguishes Cleland’s 
typographic design is his ability to make 
hand-lettered forms and simple line deco- 
ration to match the foundry types used. 
In a letter of March 24, 1904, Updike em- 
phasized to Cleland the importance of this 
harmonious relationship: 


* Preserved among Cleland’s papers are several 
hundred letters, including, strangely enough, 
many of Cleland’s communications to Updike 
that found their way back to him. During the 
first few years of their friendship the letters plied 
back and forth several times a week. 
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CHURCHMAN, with notations in ink by Daniel B. Updike and in pencil bj 
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Therefore, I do not think that they [initial let- 


ters] belong with a classical type. But it is not 
because they do not belong with it that I object 
to them so much, but rather that the effect with 
them is not pleasing. Therefore, I do not con- 
sider that they are decoratively suitable and the 
reason why I believe them not to be decoratively 
suitable is because, incidentally, they do not 
possess the same sort of decorative quality which 
the tyne has. This you see is a difference, not 
alone of opinion but also of taste. 

The stay in Boston was brief, and by 
1902 Cleland was back in New York. 
There he was commissioned by the George 
Bruce Son & Company Type Foundry, 
later affiliated with the American Type 
Founders Company, to design a typeface 
which he named “Della Robbia” (at right) . 
The type remained a good seller for many 
years, and the fee for the work enabled 
Cleland to make a journey to Italy. 

Cleland’s inimitable and dignified style 
was introduced into the design and typog- 
raphy of magazines. As art director of 
McClure’s Magazine during the years 
1907-8 he redesigned that periodical; this 
was while he was still stimulated by his 
European trip and by his interest in the 
classical models of the Italian and French 
designers of the 17th and 18th centuries. 
Later in his career, when designing for 
leading periodicals, he adapted his style to 
modern press needs. His papers convey 
careful instructions to various persons 
concerned with printing operations in or- 
der to obtain the most effective results. 
Details covered include the designation of 
papers by quality, color, weight, and size 
and the specification of sizes and families 
of types to be used. 

In his capacity as art director of Fortune, 
Cleland helped to create a properly digni- 
fied and elegant typographic style for the 
new publication. For the cover of the first 
issue he produced a design using the Wheel 
of Fortune (see illustration), which he 
executed in the manner of chiaroscuro 


60 Point 3A 4a 


DUG 
Plight 


48 Point 4A 8a 


BURN 
Reload 
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HARM 
Easterly 


woodcuts of the Renaissance.’ 


42 Point 


He was 
responsible for the layout of the entire 


’ The technique was devised by Italian and 
German artists to reproduce the qualities of 
drawings made on toned paper, the effectiveness 
of which was enhanced by the addition of high- 
lights painted in white. 
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magazine—masthead and table of contents, 
headings for sections, and settings and cap- 
tions for illustrations, all of which were 
executed with distinction. The managing 
editor, Parker Lloyd-Smith, expressed his 
admiration in a letter of July 15, 1929: 

Your cover design met with considerable enthu- 


siasm. I am having it copied and plates made 
of it for the cover of the dummy. 


There is also correspondence concerning 
Fortune with officials of its publisher, ‘Time, 
Inc., including Ralph M. Ingersoll, Henry 
Luce, C. D. Jackson, and Roy E. Larsen. 
Cleland was consulted by the same pub- 
lisher during the early stages of the plan- 
ning for Life magazine, but his suggestions 
were not in keeping with the desires of 
management. 

Cleland was later engaged by Newsweek 
to plan a new typographic style for the 
entire publication; and the issue of October 
4, 1937, reveals his hand in the redesign of 
the magazine. He communicated solely 
with the publisher and president of News- 
week, Malcolm Muir, and a friendly rela- 
tionship continued after the completion of 
the assignment. 

Probably one of the most interesting and 
exciting opportunities that came to Cleland 
was his assignment to design the newspaper 
PM. This was probably the first time a 


5 cents 
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newspaper was designed in the full sense 
of the word. A draft of a press release in 
the PM files contains Cleland’s response to 
the challenge: 


I want, above all, to restore order to what is now 
a typographic turmoil—piling emphasis on em- 
phasis—until nothing can be clearly seen or read. 
Typography should not attract attention to itself 
and away from what it is used for—it should be 
a discreet servant of text, and not a showman 
with delirium tremens. 


This philosophy is further explained in an 


office memorandum: 


We believe that a great opportunity exists: an 
opportunity to create a journal which will be so 
much more effective than the best existing news- 
paper in keeping its readers well informed—in 
well chosen word and with well reproduced 
picture—and so much more attractive physically, 
that it will be not just “another newspaper” but 
a “new” newspaper in every sense of the word. 

The files on PM are rich with comments 
that show the continuing vigilance Cleland 
maintained in trying to achieve the typo- 
graphic quality he wanted. For instance, 
some of his letters to William Baumracher, 
Jr., express dissatisfaction with details of 
design. On September 18, 1940, he wrote: 
In any case there is no excuse for the still worse— 
the worst of all—“If You Ask Me” heading on 
page 10. To letterspace any lower case is bad 
enough, and I have given definite instructions to 
the composing room on this subject over and 
over again. But to letterspace italics is the one 
unforgiveable typographic sin, and such italics! 

Cleland closely supervised the persons 
concerned with composition and _typo- 
graphical matters from day to day, and 
reward for his efforts came in the form of 
national recognition for the paper. On 
April 15, 1941, Baumracher wrote: 
I have been waiting to see you to congratulate 
you on the Ayer Award, which was given to PM 
as the outstanding tabloid in the country. It is 
too bad that tabloids are not considered in com- 
petition with the standard-size newspapers or we 
would have swept that field, too. 

This certainly is a feather in your cap! More 
power to you!! 
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The services of Cleland were eagerly 
sought by business firms to help them create 
a public image of elegance and luxury for 
their products. Among the more important 
companies were the American Piano Com- 
pany, the Locomobile Company of Amer- 
ica, and the Cadillac Motor Company. 
The advertising booklets that Cleland de- 
signed for automobiles were acclaimed as 
outstanding examples of commercial print- 
ing. The Harvard Business School 
awarded its $1,000 prize in the Edward W. 
Bok contest for Cleland’s advertisement 
“Cadillac Creates a New Luxury in Motor- 
ing,” which was selected as the “most effec- 
tive in use of pictorial illustration.” This 
promotion piece appeared in the September 
17, 1927, issue of the Saturday Evening 
Post. A Grammar of Color, which he pro- 
duced in 1921 for the Strathmore Paper 
Company, shows Cleland’s versatility; he 
wrote the explanatory text, illustrated it 
with diagrams, composed the type, mixed 
all the inks, and did all the presswork. 

The Cleland papers contain many ex- 
amples of designs for insignia, emblems, 
printers’ marks and trademarks, and book- 
plates which Cleland designed for prom- 
inent persons and institutions. His clients 
included the Century Club, Ginn and 
Company, the Grolier Club, International 
Printing Ink Corp., the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, and the Rohm and Haas 
Company. In referring to his printer’s 
mark for the Aries Press at Eden, N.Y., 
Andrew R. Andrews, a lifelong friend of 
Bruce Rogers and Superintendent of the 
Matthews-Northrup Company, wrote to 
Spencer Kellogg, Jr., of the Aries Press: 
Mr. Fisher of the Monotype Company was so 
courteous yesterday to show me a proof of your 
new press mark you had given him. I am so 
impressed and delighted with its beauty, its art 


and its craftmanship, that I am forced to tell 
you how it pleases me. I feel that it is the most 





distinctive device I have ever seen not excepting 
BR’s famous one—‘“Bruce Rogers of Indiana.” 


Only after he had directed his efforts to 
the designing and decorating of books for 
many years did Cleland turn his talents to 
illustrating them as well. In 1926 William 
A. Kittredge, then art director of the Lake- 
side Press, approached Cleland about 
undertaking full responsibility for the de- 
sign and illustration of a book, asking him 
to suggest a title or to select one from a 
list of 30 works by American authors, Cle- 
land’s reply of November 18, 1926, reveals 
his interest in this challenging opportunity: 
The idea of illustrating a book is indeed thrill- 
ing just at the moment when I am most dis- 
heartened over the thought of everything I do 
going, as you aptly say, into the paper baler. 
But it also frightens me a little. Presumably 
you think I could do it, or you would not ask 
me. I only wish I could be as sure of it 
myself. The one thing I am sure of is that I 
want to do it, and I want to do it so much that 
I am willing to break my neck in the attempt— 
if breaking my neck will help me to draw any 
better. 


Cleland actually refrained from making 
a decision at that time, but a few years 
later he undertook other projects that bet- 
ter suited his particular style. One of 
them was the task of illustrating Laurence 
Sterne’s The Life G Opinions of Tristram 
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Shandy, Gentleman, which appeared in 
1935 in a 2-volume edition under the im- 
print of the Limited Editions Club and in 
which Cleland first displayed his genius as 
an illustrator. He spent many weeks ex- 
perimenting and attempting to devise a 
special technique that would produce, as 
required by the text, a single page of mar- 
bling with margins like those on a printed 
page. After trying some 1,500 times, he 
finally succeeded in constructing a mech- 
anism which held the signatures of the 
book to guides for correct register, expos- 
ing a blank page through an opening in a 
mat. No edition since Sterne’s lifetime 
(1713-68) had been printed in this way. 

His experiment with Tristram was so 
successful that the Limited Editions Club 
commissioned Cleland to illustrate six other 
books.* To satisfy his own exacting stand- 
ards, Cleland took great pains with each 
drawing for the illustrations of these fine 
editions, and because he was a perfectionist, 
he often spent more time than was expected, 
thereby causing considerable concern to 
publishers, who were often hard pressed to 
meet not only printers’ deadlines but com- 
mitments to subscribers. 

George Macy complained in a letter 
dated November 30, 1942, about delays in 
receiving the finished work for Jonathan 
Wild: 

The history books will of course refer to you as 
a sensitive and conscientious artist; and those 


adjectives will look wonderful after you and I 
have departed this earth. But just think how 


* Henry Fielding’s The History of the Life of 
the Late Mr. Jonathan Wild the Great (1943), 
The Essays of Michel de Montaigne (1946), 
Henry Fielding’s The History of Tom Jones, a 
Foundling (1952), Henry Adams’ Mont-Saint- 
Michel and Chartres (1957), William Con- 
greve’s The Way of the World (1959), and 
Booth Tarkington’s Monsieur Beaucaire (1961). 
In connection with the Congreve item, see the 
illustration, with Cleland’s careful notations on 
color, reproduced with this article. 
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much simpler your life would be, not only your 
life in the past, but your life in the future, if you 
were a trifle less sensitive and a trifle less con- 


scientious! I don’t suppose any artist, who has 
any sensitivity or any conscience, is ever com- 
pletely satisfied with any drawing he has made; 
the moment he looks at the finished drawing he 
can see how it could have been improved. But, 
since he is never satisfied, re-drawing the drawing 
then becomes an endless occupation. 

The illustrations for Jonathan Wild were 
executed in color applied by hand stencils, 
following master patterns set by the artist. 
This process is called “pochoir,” after the 
French word meaning stencil. Cleland 
remade drawings with the technique of 
stencil in mind in order to visualize the 
effect achieved by the overlapping of colors. 

Cleland developed unprecedented tech- 
niques in illustrating Antoine Francois 
Prévost’s Histoire du Chevalier des Grieux 
et de Manon Lescaut (1958). He exe- 
cuted the illustrations by the silk screen 
process—a most unusual feat to accom- 
plish, completely unaided. The drawings 
were made in actual size and were rendéred 
in fine detail on silk. The task was most 
exacting, for the printing required accu- 
rate registration of each color impression. 
The finest artists’ colors were mixed with 
an oil medium or solvent and were tested 
to assure permanency of the completed 
work. The amount of time and labor that 
Cleland spent to achieve the desired effect 
is incredible. He commented ° that “it has 
consumed more than six years of unremit- 
ting labor, fourteen to sixteen hours per 
day seven days per week.” 

The outstanding contributions of this 
distinguished graphic artist were recog- 
nized in 1940 by gold medal awards from 
the Art Directors’ Club and from the 
American Institute of Graphic Arts. The 
late George K. Hebb, in making the 


*Letter to David C. Mearns, Chief of the 
Manuscript Division, August 24, 1958. 
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AIGA presentation, spoke of Cleland’s 
ability in these words: 


Every task has been a challenge to him to sur- 
pass his own best. Whether he is decorating an 
initial, designing a title page, drawing a catalog 
illustration, or planning firm architectural cat- 
alog pages, always he is seeking a better way to 
do the task which others have been content 





Always he has aimed at per- 
fection; always he has seen where his finished 
work falls short of that high ideal; always he 
returns to that high quest with the eager heart 
of youth and the firm, sure touch of the master 
workman. 


merely to do well. 


HERBERT J. SANBORN 
Exhibits Officer 


(See checklist on pages 170-173.) 
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Works Printed, Designed, or Illustrated by T. M. Cleland 
A Checklist of These Works in the Collections of the Library of Congress* 


1. Tennyson, Alfred Tennyson, baron. The 
lady of Shalott. [Boston, Cornhill 
Press, 1900] [10] p. 

“Printed from types during Septem- 
ber MCM, by Thomas Maitland Cle- 
land, at sixty nine Cornhill, Boston.” 

240 copies. 

See also footnote 5. 

. Housman, Laurence. Blind love. 
1901. [25] p. 

“Printed by Thomas Maitland Cle- 
land at the Cornhill Press during the 
month of March.” 

500 copies. 

3. Carman, Bliss. The word at St. Kavin’s. 
Nelson, N.H., Monadnock Press [1903]. 
28 p. 

“The ornaments and plan of the 
book are the work of Thomas Maitland 
Cleland, and the presswork has been 
executed at the Heintzemann Press, 
Boston, Mass.” 

300 copies. 

4. Cellini, Benvenuto. The life of Benvenuto 
Cellini, written by himself. Edited and 
translated by John Addington Symonds, 
with a biographical sketch of Cellini by 
the same hand, together with an introduc- 


rh 


Boston, 


tion to this edition upon Benvenuto 
Cellini, artist and writer, by Royal 
Cortissoz. New York, Brentano’s [1906]. 
2v. (359, 387 p.) 
“Title-page designed by T. M. Cle- 
land.” 


*Copies of the publications listed in this 
checklist are in the classified collections, with 
the exception of items 1, 2, 18, and 27, which 
are in the Goudy Collection, Rare Book Division, 
and 36, which is in the Cleland Papers, Manu- 
script Division. The list, in chronological ar- 
rangement, was compiled with the cooperation 
of Arthur G. Burton, Assistant Exhibits Officer. 
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Printed by D. B. Updike, The Merry- 
mount Press, Boston. 

5. Tarbell, Ida M. He knew Lincoln. New 
York, McClure, Phillips & Co., 1907. 
40 p. 

Cover and title page designs by 
Cleland. 

. [Bradley, William A.] The family register 
of the descendants of David Seligman. 
[Baltimore] 1913. 93 p. 

“This book was designed by William 
Aspenwall Bradley, and the composition 
and presswork were executed under his 
supervision, by Norman T. A. Munder 
and Company, Baltimore. The title- 
page decoration and the frames for the 
portraits were drawn by Thomas Mait- 
land Cleland.” 

100 copies. 

7. [Morgan, John Pierpont.] The Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art: Guide to the loan 
exhibition of the J. Pierpont Morgan Col- 
lection. New York, 1914. 158 p. 

Cover and title page designs by 
Cleland. 

“Printed in February, MCMXIV [by] 
the Gilliss Press.” 

5,000 copies. 

8. Pico della Mirandola, Giovanni. A Pla- 
tonick discourse upon love. Edited by 
Edmund G. Gardner. Boston, Merry- 
mount Press [1914]. 83 p. 

“This volume with title-page by T. 

M. Cleland was printed by D.B. Updike 

at the Merrymount Press, Boston, 
U.S.A., MDCCCCXIV.” 

9. Casa, Giovanni della. A renaissance cour- 

Galateo of manners & be- 

With an introduction by J. E. 

Spingarn. Boston, Merrymount Press 

[1914]. 122 p. 

“This volume with title-page by T. 
M. Cleland was printed by D. B. Updike 
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at the Merrymount Press, Boston, 
U.S.A., MDCCCCXIV.” 

10. Locomobile Company of America. The 
Locomobile book; a description of the 
latest models. Bridgeport, Conn., Loco- 
mobile Company of America, 1915. 31 p. 

“This book designed and [the press- 
work] executed by T. M. Cleland, New 
York.” 

The book of the Locomobile; an 
illustrated description of the latest stand- 
ard & custom models. Bridgeport, Conn., 
Locomobile Company of America, 1916. 
34 p. 

“This book designed & [the press- 
work] executed by T. M. Cleland, New 
York.” 

Another edition with some change in 
text and plates appeared in 1917, under 
the title: The Book of the Locomobile; 
an Illustrated Description of the Latest 
Series Two Models. 

12. The book of the Locomobile; an 
illustrated description of the lastest ex- 
amples of fine coach work built on the 
locomobile chassis. [Bridgeport, Conn.] 
Locomobile Company, 1920. 30 p. 

“This book designed and [the press- 
work] executed by T. M. Cleland, New 
York.” 

13. Cogswell, Joseph Green. Original draw- 
ings by the old masters; the collection 
formed by Joseph Green Cogswell, 1786- 
1871. With an introduction and notes 
by George S. Hellman. New York, Pri- 
vately printed, 1915. 284p. 

“This volume, with title-page and 
initials by T. M. Cleland, was designed 
by W. A. Bradley and printed by Nor- 
man T. A. Munder & Co., Balti- 
more, Maryland, MDCCCCXIV.” 

50 copies. 

14. Wentworth, George, et al. Junior high 
school mathematics. Boston, Ginn and 
Company [°1917-18]. 3v. 

Illustrations by Cleland. 

15. [Cleland, Thomas M.] The Sleepy Hollow 
Country Club; a brief description of its 
grounds and buildings. [New York] 
Privately printed for the members, 1919. 
26 p. 

“The text of this book was written 
by T. M. C. The type was composed 
and all presswork executed in his own 
establishment. The drawing of the 





11. 
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Golf Course and of the insignia on title 
page are by T. M. C.”—Letter from 
Cleland to Herbert J. Sanborn, Jan- 
uary 15, 1963, (Cleland papers). 

16. Clemenceau, Georges. The veil of happi- 
ness, a play in one act. Translated from 
the French of Georges Clemenceau, as 
played for the first time in English by the 
Beechwood Players at the Beechwood 
Theatre, Scarborough-on-Hudson, New 
York, June first & second 1920. New 
York, Privately printed for the members 
of the Beechwood Players [1920]. 49 p. 

The translation “was made by 
T. M. C. as were the designs for the 
scenery and costumes. The type was 
composed and all presswork executed 
in the establishment of T. M. C.”— 
Letter from Cleland to Herbert J. San- 
born, January 15, 1963, (Cleland 
papers). 

17. Cleland, Thomas M. A grammar of color; 
arrangements of Strathmore papers in a 
variety of printed color combinations ac- 
cording to the Munsell color system. 
With an introduction by Professor A. H. 
Munsell and explanatory text with dia- 
grams illustrating the application of the 
system to work in the graphic arts, by 
T. M. Cleland. Mittineague, Mass., 
Strathmore Paper Company, 1921. 28 p., 
4—19 numb. leaves. 

“The decorations throughout the 
text, and the type composition of this 
book, were designed and executed by 
T. M. Cleland of New York, who also 
executed the presswork on the color 
sheets.” 

10,000 copies. 

18. Dunsany, Edward John M. D. P., 18th 
baron. The compromise of the king of 
the golden isles. New York, Grolier 
Club, 1924. 25p. 

“Designed and printed by T. M. 
Cleland.” 

300 copies. 

19. Machen, Arthur. Ornaments in jade, 
New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1924. 
46 p. 

‘Designed by T. M. Cleland” and 
“printed under his supervision by the 
Pynson Printers.” 

1,000 copies. 

20. Hitchener, Elizabeth. Letters of Elizabeth 
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Hitchener to Percy Bysshe Shelley. New 
York, 1926. 39p. 

Title page design by Cleland. 

Printed by the Pynson Printers of 
New York. 

155 copies. 

21. [Cadillac Motor Car Company, Detroit]. 
The new Cadillac.® ([Detroit, °1927]. 
31 p. 

Cover title: Cadillac, 1928. 

“This book was designed and illus- 
trated by T. M. Cleland, prepared and 
printed by Evans-Winter-Hebb, Inc., 
Detroit.” 

22. Cleland, Thomas M. The decorative work 
of T. M. Cleland; a record and review. 
With a biographical and critical introduc- 
tion by Alfred E. Hamill and a portrait 
lithograph by Rockwell Kent. New 
York, Pynson Printers, 1929. 99p. 

The ornamental border of type orna- 
ments on the title page was designed 
by Cleland. In addition, “each of the 
first fifty-five copies, with the proof of 
the lithograph portrait signed by Rock- 
well Kent, contains a special print 
made and signed by T. M. Cleland.” 

1,200 copies. 

23. Boccaccio, Giovanni. The Decameron. 
Newly translated from the Italian by 
Frances Winwar [pseud.], with an intro- 
duction by Burton Rascoe. New York, 
Limited Editions Club, 1930. 2 v. 

‘Designed and decorated by T. M. 
Cleland and printed at the press of A. 
Colish, New York.” 

1,500 copies. 

24. Gorman, Herbert S. The Scottish queen. 
New York, Farrar & Rinehart [*1932]. 
605 p. 

“The typography, binding and jacket 
are designed by T. M. Cleland.” 

25. Galsworthy, John. The apple tree. New 
York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1934. 
91 p. 

“Designed by T. M. Cleland.” 

The life & opinions of 

With an 

introduction by Christopher Morley and 

illustrations by T. M. Cleland. New York, 

Limited Editions Club, 1935. 2 v. 


26. Sterne, Laurence. 
Tristram Shandy, gentleman. 


* The Library’s copy is a gift from Mr. Arthur 
W. Winter of Detroit. 
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“Designed and illustrated by T. M. 
Cleland.” 
Printed “at the press of A. Colish in 
New York.” 
1,500 copies. 
27. Sterne, Laurence. 
through France and Italy, by Mr. Yorick 


A sentimental journey 


[pseud.]. Stamford [Conn.], Overbrook 
Press, 1936. 2v. (170, 170 p.) 

“The title-page and heraldic device 
were designed by T. M. Cleland.” 

175 copies. 

28. Keyes, Edward L. A sea change and other 
things. New York, Privately printed 
1938. 143 p. 

Typographic design of book and 
title page ornament by Cleland; printed 
under his direction at the press of A. 
Colish, New York. 

300 copies. 

29. Keats, John. The poetical works and other 
writings of John Keats, edited with notes 
and appendices by H. Buxton Forman. 
Revised with additions by Maurice Buxton 
Forman; with an introduction by John 
Masefield. New York, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1938-39. 8v. 

“The Hampstead edition of Keats is 
designed by T. M. Cleland and frinted 
under his direction at The Scribner 
Press in New York.” 

1,050 copies. 

See illustration. 

30. Knapp, Edward Spring. We Knapps 
thought it was nice. New York, Privately 
printed, 1940. 211 p. 

“Its typographic design and format 
is by T. M. Cleland and it has been 
printed at The Marchbanks Press in 
New York.” 

200 copies. 

31. Fielding, Henry. The history of the life of 
the late Mr. Jonathan Wild the Great. 
With illustrations by T. M. Cleland & an 
introduction by Louis Kronenberger. 
New York, Limited Editions Club, 1943. 
231 p. 

“Designed and illustrated by T. M. 
Cleland” and “printed under his super- 
vision by The Marchbanks Press in 
New York.” 

32. Stewart (James) and Company. A cen- 
tury in construction; an historical ac- 
count. With a list of structures record- 
ing an achievement in engineering and 
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construction throughout the world dur- 


ing the past hundred years. New York 
& Chicago, Privately printed, 1944. 
189 p. 


“Designed by T. M. Cleland and 
produced under his supervision with 
composition and presswork by the 
Marchbanks Press.”’ 

2,000 copies. 

33. Leyburn, James G. Pierson College; the 
first decade, 1933-1943.° Stamford, 
Conn., Overbrook Press, 1944. 78 p. 

“Sketches by T. M. Cleland.” 

1,000 copies. 

34. Burlingame, Roger. Of making many 
books; a hundred years of reading, writ- 
ing and publishing. New York, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1946. 347 p. 

“This book was designed by T. M. 
Cleland.” 

35. Century Association, New York. The Cen- 
tury Association Year-book, 1949-1950. 
New York, 1950. 162 p. 

“Designed by T. M. Cleland and 
printed at the press of A. Colish, New 
York.” 

36. Cleland, Thomas M. “Progress” in the 
graphic arts, an address delivered at the 
Newberry Library in Chicago on Novem- 
ber 5th 1948, before the Society of Typo- 
graphic Arts on the occasion of the open- 
ing of an exhibition of the author’s works. 
Stamford, Conn., Printed in privacy, 
Overbrook Press, 1950. 32 p. 

Designed by Cleland. 

“Second edition of one thousand 
copies.” 

37. Fielding, Henry. The history of Tom Jones, 
a foundling. With illustrations by T. M. 
Cleland and an introduction by Louis 
Kronenberger. New York, Limited Edi- 
tions Club, 1952. 2 v. 

“Designed & illustrated by T. M. 
Cleland.” 

1,500 copies. 

38. Dickens, Charles. Mrs. Gamp: a facsimile 
of the author’s prompt copy. Foreword 
by Monica Dickens. Introduction and 
notes by John D. Gordan. [New York] 
New York Public Library, 1956. 120 p. 

“Designed by T. M. Cleland.” 

500 copies. 





* The Library’s copy is a gift from Mr. Frank 
Altschul of New York. 


39. Adams, Henry. Mont-Saint-Michel and 
Chartres. With a new introduction by 
Francis Henry Taylor and photographs by 
Samuel Chamberlain. New York, For 
the members of the Limited Editions Club, 
1957. 349 p. 

Printed “under the supervision of 
Thomas Maitland Cleland at the Press 
of A. Colish, Mount Vernon, New 
York.” 

1,500 copies. 

40. Prévost, Antoine Francois. Histoire du 
Chevalier des Grieux et de Manon Les- 
caut. Suivant lPédition de 1753. Illus- 
trations dessinées et imprimées par T. M. 
Cleland. Stamford, Conn., Overbrook 
Press, 1958. 204 p. 

“The illustrations and decorations by 
T. M. Cleland were printed in each 
copy of the edition by the hand of the 
artist.” 

200 copies. 

41. Congreve, William. The way of the world; 
comedy in five acts. With illustrations by 
T. M. Cleland and an introduction by 
Louis Kronenberger. New York, Limited 
Editions Club, 1959. 108 p. 

“Designed and illustrated by T. M. 
Cleland” and “composed and printed 
by A. Colish in Mount Vernon, New 
York.” 

42. Cleland, Thomas M. The fine art of print- 
ing, an address delivered before a conven- 
tion of the American Library Association 
at Berkeley, California, in 1915. New 
York, New York Public Library, 1960. 
21 p. 

“Designed by T. M. Cleland. Cover 
design from a drawing made by the 
author in 1910.” 

700 copies. 

“The paper as then read by Mr. 
Cleland was published in the Bulletin 
of the American Library Association, 
volume ix (1915) pages 104-111.” 

43. Tarkington, Booth. Monsieur Beaucaire. 
Illustrated and decorated by T. M. Cle- 
land and with a preface by J. Donald 
Adams. New York, Limited Editions 
Club, 1961. 121 p. 

‘Designed and illustrated by T. M. 
Cleland and printed by A. Colish in 
Mount Vernon, New York.” 

1,500 copies. 
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Manuscripts | 


NCE more it is a privilege to ac- 

knowledge the Library’s great in- 

debtedness to generous donors of 
historical manuscripts and to invite stu- 
dents of American history to investigate the 
enriched sources in the national historical 
collection. The holdings of the Manu- 
script Division were increased during the 
year 1962 by almost 460,000 pieces, re- 
ceived in more than 200 separate accessions. 
In this report it is possible only to suggest 
the potentials of this material. 


Personal Papers 

Familtes 

A significant group of 1,800 manuscripts, 
mainly papers of sculptor Hendrik Chris- 
tian Andersen, has been received from 
Miss Lucia Andersen of Rome, Italy, and 
has been added to the Andersen family 
papers which were described in the May 
1960 issue of this journal. Andersen had 
written to many statesmen and public fig- 
ures to interest them in his plan for a 
world peace center, and numerous replies 
from these men are in the new material. 
There are also copies of 77 letters from 
Henry James, which explain for the first 
time the great friendship between the two 


* Additions to the holdings of the Manuscript 
Division are discussed here. Manuscripts in the 
fields of law, music, maps, and orientialia; books 
in manuscript; and reproductions of manuscripts 
that are not of specific interest for United States 
history are described in other reports in the 
Quarterly Journal. 


° 
artists. One of these, significant for 
showing James’ image of Abraham Lin- 
coln, comments on Andersen’s statue of 
Lincoln: 

. . . I won’t conceal from you that there are 
things about it that worry me a little. That 
comes, inevitably, partly from the fact of my 
being, alas, of a generation nearer to Lincoln 
than you (the younger generation of his life- 
time, though I never saw him in the flesh) ; and 
having been drenched in youth with feeling 
about him, the look of him . . . A seated Lin- 
coln in itself shocks me a little—he was for us all 
there, standing up very tall . . . I do think he 
wants, facially, more light and shade, more 
breaking-up and, under his accursed clothing, 
more mass. He is, in general, more placid than 
one’s image of him, and than history and mem- 
ory. Benevolent but deeply troubled, and alto- 
gether tragic: that’s how one thinks of him. 


Three other important collections of 
family papers have been enlarged during 
the year. To the rich archive of Low- 
Mills family papers, which has been 
formed by the continuing generosity of 
several family members, Abbot Low Mills, 
Jr., of Washington, D.C., has added fur- 
ther letters written during 1893-96 by his 
grandmother, Mrs. Ellen Low Mills, to her 
son Abbot and has thus supplemented a 
gift of her letters which he made in 1960.” 
Miss Louisa Rodgers Alger of Cambridge, 
Mass., has added to her previous gifts of 
Rodgers-Meigs family papers some 50 let- 
ters written by Gen. Montgomery C. Meigs, 
S. Emlen Meigs, and other members of this 


* See QJCA, XVIII (May 1961), 131. 
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family, as well as three account books con- 
cerned primarily with real estate holdings 
of the Meigs family between 1853 and 1904 
and a travel diary kept by Mrs. Montgom- 
ery C. Meigs during a trip abroad in 1871. 
Mrs. Katharine McCook Knox of Wash- 
ington, D.C., has presented, as an addition 
to the McCook family papers,* * a small 
amount of general correspondence, letters 
she herself has received in regard to the 
famous “Fighting McCooks,” a group of 
letters written in 1885-91 by Gen. Alex- 
ander McDowell McCook, and interesting 
scrapbook material. 

Additional family papers which were 
received in photocopy form will be de- 
scribed under “Reproductions,” the last 
section of this report. 


Presidents of the United States 


The most recent of many generous gifts 
of members of the Taft family are four 
journals that will be of interest to the 
biographer and social historian. They 
were presented by Mrs. Helen Taft Man- 
ning, Mr. Charles P. Taft, and the late 
Robert A. Taft’s four sons and have been 
added to the William Howard Taft col- 
lection. Especially rare, because the fu- 
ture President was not a diarist, is the joint 
journal kept by Mr. and Mrs. Taft on 
their wedding trip to Europe in 1886; in it 
the travelers took turns describing their 
sightseeing activities, their companions, 
the cities they visited, and their accommo- 
dations. The other journals were kept by 
Mrs. Taft in 1888, during a second trip she 
and her husband made to Europe; again 
in 1901, when her husband was the first 
civil governor of the Philippines; and in 
1907, during a trip they made around the 


* An asterisk (*) will be used throughout this 
report to denote groups of manuscripts which 
may be consulted only by special permission. 
Such permission should be requested through 
the Chief of the Manuscript Division. 
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world when Mr. Taft was Secretary of 
War. 

Additions made to the Woodrow Wilson 
collection during the year are composed 
mainly of papers of the late Edith Bolling 
Wilson. The major part of the new mate- 
rial—approximately 8,000 papers (1900- 
1961) received from the Woodrow Wilson 
House on § Street in Washington, D.C.— 
comprises brief diaries, appointment books, 
financial and legal papers, and correspond- 
ence, including letters exchanged by Mrs. 
Wilson and Ray Stannard Baker, the Presi- 
dent’s biographer, between 1922 and 1939. 
Smaller additions, also relating to Mrs. 
Wilson, have come as gifts from Mrs. Anne 
Schwellenbach of Seattle, Wash., and from 
Mrs. Louise K. Ankrom of Norwalk, Ohio. 
Dr. Harold Dean Cater of Washington, 
D.C., has given two letters addressed to 
President Wilson by George B. M. Harvey, 
editor of Harper’s Weekly, which docu- 
ment the famous “break” and subsequent 
reconciliation between the two men- In 
the first, dated January 4, 1912, Harvey, 
who was an early supporter of Wilson’s 
nomination, writes: 

When you stated . . . that my support was 
hurting your candidacy and that you were ex- 


periencing difficulty in finding a way to counter- 
act its harmful effect, the only thing possible for 


me to do. .. was to relieve you of your embar- 
rassment ... by ceasing to advocate your nomina- 
tion . . . acting accordingly, I took down your 


name from the head of the Weekly’s editorial 
page. 

Soon after the election, Harvey again 
wrote: 

My congratulations go naturally to our 
country. Tomy mind, it is probably unnecessary 
to say, your election is the greatest thing that has 
happened since Lincoln’s. Nor am I sure that it 
was not essential—as probably his was. 


Cabinet Members 


Several charred pages from a diary kept 
by Daniel S. Lamont when he was Secre- 
tary of War in Grover Cleveland’s adminis- 
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tration have been received as a gift from a 
granddaughter, Mrs. Robert E. Mont- 
gomery of New Hope, Pa. This small frag- 
ment, which covers the first two months of 
his service in the Cabinet (March-April 
1893), will be added to the Lamont papers 
described in the February 1960 issue of this 
journal. 

Three small but interesting additions to 
the Newton D. Baker collection* * have 
been received. Mr. James H. Durbin of 
New York City, who served in Mr. Baker’s 
office when he was Woodrow Wilson’s 
Secretary of War, has given 25 letters Mr. 
Baker wrote to him, between 1921 and 
1936, on personal, political, and business 
matters. On December 6, 1921, Mr. 
Baker reported: “I saw President Wilson 
some weeks ago. He was gaunt and grey 
and ill—not much if any better than when 
he left in March. He was happy, though, 
and confident, so its only a broken body 
and not a crushed spirit.” From Mr. Al- 
fred A. Benesch of Cleveland, Ohio, have 
come 6 letters he received from Mr. Baker 
in 1931-32. In one of these (July 15, 
1931), candidates for the 1932 Presidential 
election were discussed: “Franklin Roose- 
velt is obviously far in the lead as a possible 
Democratic candidate. Because people 
got tired of talking about him all the time, 
they are taking a vacation by talking about 
me. They will similarly and soon weary 
of that and either go back to Frank or dis- 
cuss George White or Al Ritchie for a 
while to prolong the vacation. Ultimately 
it seems to me, they will go back to Roose- 
velt so that I am spending no time worry- 
ing about the possibilities of having 
personally to face such a task.” Mr. 
Ralph Hayes of New York City, who was 
also associated with Mr. Baker in the office 
of the Secretary of War, has given copies 


*The main body of the Baker papers is de- 
scribed in QJCA, X (May 1953), 156-157. 
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of Louis Pauer’s recollections of Newton 
D. Baker. 


Members of Congress 

The report last year carried a descrip- 
tion ° of 100 papers of Robert Roberts Hitt 
(1834-1906), longtime Member of Con- 
gress from Illinois. It is possible this year 
to describe the main body of Hitt papers 
(about 2,200 items), which have been 
presented by Mrs. William F. Hitt, whose 
husband was a grandson of the Congress- 
man. Mr. Hitt began his career in Chi- 
cago as a shorthand reporter for court and 
newspaper work, and at Abraham Lin- 
coln’s request he reported the Lincoln- 
Douglas debates for the Republican side. 
Although the present gift does not include 
Hitt’s notes of these debates, there are 28 
volumes of shorthand notebooks which 
contain reports of various speeches and 
meetings of importance, including William 
H. Seward’s speech on the admission of 
Kansas and a speech by Lincoln in reply 
to Douglas in 1858. Early diaries are also 
among the volumes. 

From 1874 to 1881, Mr. Hitt served as 
First Secretary of the United States Lega- 
tion in Paris and for a brief time in 1881 
as Assistant Secretary of State. He was 
a Member of Congress from 1882 to 1906. 
This period is reflected in his papers mainly 
by correspondence, including many family 
letters, particularly those he wrote to his 
mother from Europe, and letters he re- 
ceived from prominent contemporaries, 
among them Henry Cabot Lodge, John G. 
Nicolay, John Hay, and Ida Tarbell. 

Approximately 100 papers of George 
Washington Lay (1798-1860), Represent- 
ative from New York, 1833-37, have been 
received as the gift of Mrs. Lewis H. Crafts 
of Southwest Harbor, Maine. Most of 
these are letters Lay received between 1818 


5 OJCA, XIX (June 1962), 135. 








and 1857, many from Whig politicians— 
Daniel Webster, John Bell, Gen. Winfield 
Scott, Nehemiah Knight, the elder Theo- 
After his 


service in Congress, Mr. Lay was a member 


dore Frelinghuysen, and others. 


of the New York Assembly from Genesee 
County for a short time and then, upon 
appointment by President John Tryler, 
served as chargé d’affaires in Stockholm for 
the years 1842-45. Typescripts of 15 frank 
and informative letters he wrote to mem- 
bers of his family in America during these 
years, particularly at the time of King 
Charles XIV’s death in 1844, are among 
the papers, as are several letters from Sir 
John Ross, arctic explorer, and letters from 
members of the diplomatic community in 
Stockholm. 

The Honorable Ross Alexander Collins, 
former Representative from Mississippi, 
has presented a particularly appropriate 
gift to the Library. It consists of 6 scrap- 
books of material relating to his successful 
sponsorship (while a member of the 71st 
Congress) of legislation that led to the 
Library’s acquisition of Dr. Otto H. Voll- 
behr’s famous collection of incunabula, 
including the St. Blasius-St. Paul copy of 
the Gutenberg Bible. The scrapbooks con- 
tain some 2,000 letters Representative Col- 
lins received between March and July 1930 
from persons in all walks of American life 
who wrote enthusiastically in favor of the 
acquisition. 

The Honorable Clinton P. Anderson, 
United States Senator from New Mexico, 
has presented a first installment of his 
papers.* Senator Anderson, a native of 
South Dakota, entered the newspaper busi- 
ness in Albuquerque, N. Mex., as a young 
man. He became State Treasurer in 1933 
and served in the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration before he was elected to the 
77th Congress in 1940. Early in President 
Truman’s administration he was appointed 
Secretary of Agriculture, a post he held 
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until May 1948; and he was elected to the 
United States Senate later that year. The 
Anderson papers received thus far number 
approximately 140,000 and consist of cor- 
respondence, appointment books, adminis- 
trative and legislative files, subject files, and 
transcripts of speeches and broadcasts; 
centering on the years 1941-60, they reflect 
Senator Anderson’s distinguished career in 
both houses of Congress. Of special in- 
terest is a considerable body of material 
relating to the activities of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy. 


Members of the Supreme Court 


Justice William O. Douglas has enriched 
his papers* ° in the Library by a gift of his 
extensive correspondence for the years 
1925-36, which relates to his activities as a 
professor of law at Yale University, his 
service as a member and later as the chair- 
man of the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, and his appointment to the Su- 
preme Court. Justice Douglas has also 
deposited a body of material* concérned 
exclusively with his service as a member of 
the Court. This group includes conference 
notes and memoranda, office memoranda, 
case files, and drafts of his opinions for the 
period 1938-42. 


Members of the Armed Forces 


Comdr. J. Conway Hunt of Sumner, 
Md., has presented the papers of his great- 
grandfather, Maj. Gen. Henry Jackson 
Hunt (1819-89), who was considered by 
many of his contemporaries to have been 
the leading artillerist of the Civil War. 
General Hunt’s early career in the Army is 
reflected in a letterbook that covers the 
period from 1841 (2 years after his grad- 
uation from West Point) to 1853 and in 


a journal he kept on an expedition to Utah 


* The first segment of the Douglas papers to be 
received was described in QJCA, XVIII (May 
1961), 134-135. 
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in 1857. Most of the approximately 6,000 
papers, however, center on his service 
during the Civil War period, when he was 
Chief of Artillery of the Army of the Poto- 
mac and later Military Commander at 
Charleston, S.C. There are references to 
the battles of Fredericksburg, Gettysburg, 
Chancellorsville, and Petersburg, and to 
the Battle of the Wilderness. Among 
Hunt’s principal correspondents during 
these years were Generals George G. 
Meade, William T. Sherman, and George 
B. McClellan, and Comdr. Jonathan M. 
Wainwright. After retiring from the 
army in 1883, General Hunt served as gov- 
ernor of the Soldier's Home in Washing- 
ton, D.C. A small amount of correspond- 
ence dating from the 1880's consists almost 
entirely of exchanges with Col. Thomas T. 
Gantt, who had served through the Pe- 
ninsular Campaign as aide to General 
McClellan. 

The arduous service of Lt. Thomas F. 
Galwey in the Army of the Potomac is 
revealed in a volume of Civil War memoirs, 
in the form of a diary for the period from 
April 13, 1861, to May 27, 1864, and in 
two pocket diaries for 1863 and 1864, 
which have been given by his son, Col. 
Geoffrey Galwey of Washington, D.C. A 
member of the 8th Ohio Infantry, the Hi- 
bernian Guards, Lieutenant Galwey re- 
corded his participation in the great battles 
of the Eastern theater of the war and told 
of the monotony of camp life and of his 
active interest in the Fenian Brotherhood. 
Occasionally he commented on the strat- 
egy of the war, as in his entry for June 12, 
1863: 

Gen. Lee is trying, I think, to get the inner line 
to the Potomac; but I think we will out- 
maneuvre him. Should he attempt another in- 
vasion of Pennsylvania we can, by proper maneu- 


vering, render it more disastrous to him than his 
last. 


Lieutenant Galwey also sketched a vivid 
picture of President Abraham Lincoln 
when he reviewed the Army of the Poto- 
mac in April 1863. He wrote on April 8: 
President Lincoln wore a civilian suit of plain 
black, ‘a la mode’ American gentleman, I sup- 
pose. The poor man looked very wan and very 
pale, and cut an outrageously awkward figure on 
horseback with his stove pipe hat, and his elbows 
stuck out, keeping time to the motion of his horse, 
while his chin seemed almost buried between 
the knees of his very long legs. And to make it 
worse, he rode alongside of General Hooker, who 
is remarkably handsome, and rides his horse like 
a centaur. 

Two other Civil War diaries have been 
added to the Library’s collection. A pocket 
diary dating from March to December 
1865, which was kept by Abram Verrick 
Parmenter of Company A, 7th Hancock’s 
Veteran Reserve, was presented by Edgar 
C. Parmenter of Springfield, Mo. This 
covers a period when Parmenter was on 
guard duty in Washington, D.C. A diary 
kept from January to May 1862 by Col. 
Joshua Taylor Bradford, a surgeon in the 
Union Army of the Ohio, which includes 
an account of his meeting with General 
Grant just before the battle of Shiloh, has 
been received from Mrs. Howard S. John- 
son of White Bear Lake, Minn. 

The continuing interest of Gen. Adol- 
phus Washington Greely in arctic explora- 
tion is shown in 23 letters he received, 
mainly in the 1920’s, from explorers Roald 
Amundsen, David Legge Brainard, and 
others. These letters and a résumé of an 
unpublished portion of the diary of Rode- 
rick R. Schneider, a member of the ill-fated 
Lady Franklin Bay Arctic Expedition 
which was led by General Greely in 1881- 
84, have been added to the Greely papers * 


7 Greely papers received in previous years are 
described in OQJCA, XVII (May 1960), 183; 
and XVIII (May 1961), 135. 
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as a gift of Miss Rose Greely of Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


The papers* * of Kermit Roosevelt have 


been further enriched by Mrs. Roosevelt's 
gift of 8 additional letters her husband re- 
ceived, as a teen-age boy, from poet Edwin 
Arlington Robinson; signed, typewritten 
copies of 14 poems; and a few earlier papers 
signed by an ancestor, Jacobus Roosevelt, 
in the 1730’s. 
poems with the earliest letter in this group 
(October 31, 1905) and in the letter ex- 
plained that for the past 2 or 3 years he had 


Mr. Robinson sent two 


been tearing up rather more than he had 
been saving, adding, “I hope to send you 
another book before you are an old man.” 
On April 4, 1907, the poet again wrote of 
his work: 

The fires under my kettle have been burning 
rather low of late, and for this reason:-— About 
seven months ago I was seized by the hair, 
dragged out of bed, and pounded into relative 
insensibility—by a tall and uncompromising 
being called Modern American Drama. I don’t 
know what he wanted of me, but he got the best 
of me; and I have been in his power ever since. 
The results ar. as yet indefinite, but are said in 
some quarters to be promising.—I fished out the 
enclosed [7 typewritten poems, signed] just to 
make sure that the poetical stew was at least 
steaming. 

Additions made to the large and impor- 
tant Naval Historical Foundation collec- 
tion will be of special interest to students 
of the history of naval aviation. The larg- 
est among the new deposits comprises about 
2,100 papers of Capt. Henry C. Mustin. 
These consist of journals, logbooks, corre- 
spondence, and subject files that reflect 
Captain Mustin’s naval career and cover 
such disparate but related events as the 
first successful launching of an aircraft 
from a ship in motion, in 1915 (with Mus- 


®*The main body of the Kermit Roosevelt 
papers is described in QJCA, XII (May 1955), 
128; and the previous group of Robinson-Roose- 
velt letters, in XVI (May 1959), 140-141. 
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tin, then a lieutenant commander, as pi- 
lot), and the atomic bomb tests of 1945. 
Dated as a whole from about 1886 to 1922, 
the papers include correspondence for the 
period 1914-18, when Mustin was serving 
at the naval air station at Pensacola, Fla., 
with Capt. Mark L. Bristol, whose papers 
are also in the Library. 

The earliest single item deposited by the 
Naval Historical Foundation during the 
year is the logbook of the first airplane of 
the United States Navy, the “A-1” (a 
Curtiss hydroaeroplane). ‘The log, prob- 
ably in part an after-the-fact record made 
from detailed notes, shows that the first 
flight was made at Hammondsport, N.Y., 
on July 1, 1911, at 6:50 p.m., with the 
builder, aviation pioneer Glenn Hammond 
Curtiss, as operator. The flight lasted 5 
minutes and was made at an approximate 
altitude of 25 feet. The next flight, made 
later the same evening by Lt. T. C. Ellyson, 
lasted 15 minutes and soared to 300 feet. 
Also deposited were 9 volumes of Capt. 
V. C. Griffin’s flight logbooks, covering the 
years 1917-41, and a small group of Capt. 
J. L. Callan’s papers relating to Operation 
Crossroads. 

The history of naval aviation of a more 
recent period is illustrated by the papers of 
Adm. Marc A. Mitscher (1887-1947), 
which have been received as the generous 
gift of Mrs. Mitscher. The papers, num- 
bering more than 900 pieces, consist of 
correspondence, both personal and official, 
naval orders, telegrams, and memoranda, 
many of which relate to aviation. Al- 
though Admiral Mitscher’s flight career 
may be traced in these papers from its be- 
ginning in 1917, much of the material per- 
tains to naval campaigns in the Pacific in 
World War II. 

Still other naval material is found in the 
diaries (1914-18) of Rear Adm. Bradley 
Allen Fiske (1854-1942), which have 
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come as a gift from Frederick W. Herrei- 
lers of New York City, and in the papers 
of Adm. William Shepherd Benson, which 
have been deposited by his son, Commo- 
dore Howard H. J. Benson of Annapolis, 
Md. The latter, a deposit of some 10,000 
manuscripts, is largely composed of corre- 
spondence dating from about 1917 to 
1928, which reflects Admiral Benson’s dis- 
tinguished naval career and also his service 
as a member of the United States Shipping 
Board. 


Writers 


Both new collections and additions to 
existing collections of the papers of literary 
men have been received. More than 600 
letters to Horace Traubel have been added 
to the Horace and Anne Montgomerie 
Traubel Collection as the gift of Miss Ger- 
trude Traubel of Philadelphia, Pa., and 
Charles E. Feinberg of Detroit, Mich. 
Traubel was the founder of and the leading 
spirit in the Walt Whitman Fellowship and 
was also editor of The Conservator, a mag- 
azine devoted to extending the fame and 
influence of Leaves of Grass. In this role 
he maintained a worldwide correspond- 
ence searching for support of his project, 
contributions to the magazine, and con- 
verts to the Whitman cause. The letters, 
which begin in 1893, the year after Walt 
Whitman’s death, and continue until 1910, 
are from Whitman admirers both in this 
country and in Europe. Cyril Clemens 
has added six original letters and photo- 
stats of seven others to his papers. These 
letters are primarily concerned with Mark 
Twain and his reputation. 

From Mrs. Frederic William Wile of 
Washington, D.C., has come an original 
Mark Twain document. This is an inter- 
view written by the humorist in 1900, at 
Brown’s Hotel in London, for F. W. Wile, 
a young American newspaper correspond- 
ent. When Wile arrived at the hotel for 


the interview, he found that Twain had 
gone to Kellgren’s health center for a mas- 
sage. Understanding the young reporter’s 
disappointment, Twain wrote out the inter- 
view, the opening lines of which reveal the 
wry amusement of the American traveler 
with European hotel accommodations: 

I am not at Kellgren’s for my general health, 
but for lumbago. It is not the ordinary kind, 
it is what is called private hotel lumbago. One 
gets it from the beds; they are unnecessarily firm. 
Their main interest is geological. They are Old 
Silurian superimposed upon Old Red Sandstone 
& still contain the print of pre-historic man. 
The English private hotel was once the best in 
the world & is still the quietest, but its other 
merits are in decay. It is lingering along upon 
its bygone honorable reputation. It has more 
affectations than sincerities now. 


From another well-known humorist, Lud- 
wig Bemelmans, the Library received the 
typewritten drafts and corrected galleys of 
Are You Hungry, Are You Cold, which 
were gathered and sent a few months be- 
fore Mr. Bemelmans’ last illness. 

Louis Untermeyer, the Library’s present 
Consultant in Poetry, has given as additions 
to his papers the printer’s copy, with nu- 
merous marginal comments, of his recent 
Lots of Limericks, the author’s copy and 
galleys of his famous anthology, Modern 
British and American Poetry, the printer’s 
copy and galleys of his selected poems, 
Long Feud; and a typewritten com- 
posite poem of curious history, en- 
titled “A Late Frost and an Early 
Thaw.” The note prefixed to the com- 
posite effort explains the circumstances 
of its origin: “Due to the tardiness of the 
visiting poet, Robert Frost, four of his wor- 
ried admirers spent the waiting time at- 
tempting to summon his spirit (if not his 
person) by writing alternate lines of a 
poem.” The humorous result is an affec- 
tionate tribute to the long friendship be- 
tween Untermeyer and Frost, seen in 
greater scope in the fascinating correspond- 
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ence* ° previously presented to the Library 
and soon to be published. 

A literary manuscript that will occasion 
interest is that of Pale Fire, the recent novel 
by Vladimir Nabokov, which has been 
added to the Nabokov papers.* Received 
from the author some months before pub- 
lication of the book, the manuscript con- 
sists of 1,075 numbered index cards. It is 
unusual, perhaps unique, to find the first 
draft of a novel written on 4- by 6-inch 
cards, but Mr. Nabokov has never been 
known to fear the unusual. The Edwin 
Markham Collection of Florence Hamilton 
has been enlarged by the addition of the 
typescript of Mrs. Hamilton’s biography of 
Markham, which was graciously presented 
by the author. 

Among other literary manuscripts pre- 
sented during the year are two typescripts 
of Gray, a poetic drama about Abraham 
Lincoln by Gil Orlovitz. The copies of this 
experimental play were received from 
Hyman J. Sobiloff of New York City, who 
has been a generous donor of literary manu- 
scripts for a number of years. Eric Knight, 
the British novelist, was killed in an air- 
plane crash early in World War II, and a 
career of great promise was cut short. His 
friend, Bernard Winkelman of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., has presented 34 letters written 
by Knight,* which for the time being are 
entirely restricted. Ultimately they will 
serve aS primary source material for stu- 
dents of Knight’s career. A single item of 
great historical value is what was possibly 
the last letter written by Edgar Allan Poe. 
On September 18, 1849, Poe wrote to Mrs. 
M. St. Leon Loud making an appointment 
to meet her in Philadelphia to examine her 
poetry, which he had agreed to edit. Poe 
never reached Philadelphia, as he died 
under mysterious circumstances during a 
stopover in Baltimore. The letter to Mrs. 


* Described in QJCA, XVII (May 1960), 185. 
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Loud was kept in her family for years; it 
has now been deposited in the Library, with 
a gift photocopy, by her granddaughter, 
Mrs. Lucas, through John H. Lucas of 
Bethesda, Md. 

Two distinguished journalists have made 
additions to their papers. Raymond Swing 
of Washington, D.C., has given 1,200 man- 
uscripts, composed of transcripts of his 
broadcasts for the Voice of America 
for the periods 1951-53 and 1959-61. 
Carl W. Ackerman of New York City has 
added scrapbooks and some manuscripts 
which are chiefly related to World War I. 


Other Public Figures 


The papers of two notable American 
sculptors, Adelaide Johnson and William 
Zorach, have been added to the Library’s 
rich holdings of manuscripts in this field. 

Adelaide Johnson (1859-1955) is per- 
haps best known for her composite group of 
leading feminists, a tourist attraction in the 
U.S. Capitol. Her papers (ca. 18,000 
pieces) which have been received as a gift 
from her niece, Mrs. Philip Cristal of Man- 
chester, N.H., provide insights into the 
various movements in which Miss Johnson 
took a leading part, not only in the field of 
art but in connection with the fight for 
women’s rights, and with theosophy, anti- 
vivisection, and vegetarianism. Her many 
diaries reflect these varied interests, and of 
special value are the elaborate entries re- 
counting her conversations with such 
“sitters” as Susan B. Anthony, John Bur- 
roughs, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, and Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox. 

One of the best known living sculptors, 
William Zorach of Brooklyn, N.Y., who is 
now in his 75th year, has presented some 
2,500 personal papers* accumulated thus 
far in his energetic career. The material 
includes many sketchbooks, notes on art, 
and some poems, and it documents his life 
from his immigrant background as a boy, 
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through his training as a lithographer, his 
visit to Paris in 1910, his marriage to 
American painter Marguerite Thompson, 
and their joint participation in the famous 
Armory Show in New York City in 1913, 
and his turn to sculpture, which he found to 
be a satisfying physical and emotional out- 
let and “a man’s job.” 

Mr. Zorach is a brilliant teacher as well 
as a creative artist. His papers contain 
notes on the artistic process, letters to fa- 
mous contemporaries, and comments about 
his numerous commissions. He had en- 
tered the Lenin Memorial competition in 
1932 and was appalled to find that the win- 
ning entry was a corruption of his own 
model. The much-publicized winning 
design incorporated “the worst archaic 
feature of the capitalistic system” sur- 
mounted by a figure of Lenin with arms 
outstretched “like a bird taking off.” Mr. 
Zorach’s accusation and protest, not against 
Soviet plagiarism but because of bad taste, 
occasioned less comment 30 years ago than 
it would now, but his strictures are still 
pertinent: “It goes back into the most 
decadent pseudo-Roman development,— 
the sort of thing old kings and old queens 
loved, a sort of tremendous wedding- 
cake,—the most terrible taste in archi- 
tecture. It’s mighty strange that the Soviet 
would go in for that sort of thing.” 

Also received during the year was a major 
addition of about 17,000 manuscripts and 
more than 500 annotated photographs to 
the papers of Daniel Chester French, 
which, like the papers described in last 
year’s report,’° were the generous gift of the 
sculptor’s daughter, Mrs. Margaret French 
Cresson of Stockbridge, Mass. The Paul 
Wayland Bartlett papers were also made a 
more comprehensive record of the sculp- 
tor’s career by a further gift from Mrs. 
Armistead Peter, III, of Washington, D.C. 





* QJCA, XIX (June 1962), 141-142. 


A major gift was that of the Cass Gilbert 
papers, received from Mrs. Walter Bastedo 
of New Canaan, Conn. Mrs. Bastedo is the 
niece of this famous architect, who is widely 
known for the Supreme Court Building in 
Washington, D.C., the Woolworth Building 
in New York City, the Minnesota and West 
Virginia capitol buildings, and many public 
buildings throughout the country. The 
papers, which begin with Gilbert’s student 
days in the 1870's and continue to the time 
of his death in 1934, include 33 diaries 
covering in meticulous detail many of the 
architectural ventures with which he was 
connected. There are also some 2,700 
other manuscripts, besides sketchbooks, 
scrapbooks, photographs, and drawings. 
As one of the leading architects of the 
country, bridging the gap between H. H. 
Richardson on one side and Frank Lloyd 
Wright on the other, Gilbert knew many 
artists and sculptors, as well as engineers 
and public figures. In a letter to a Cin- 
cinnati friend who had asked about Rich- 
ardson, Gilbert recalled his first impression 
of him: 

I remember one day descending the inter- 
minable stairway from the attic of the old Rogers 
Hall [at Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
in 1879] and about halfway down encountered a 
man of swarthy complexion and huge proportions 
mounting the stairs. I remember an impression 
of a flaming note of color in the large red and 
yellow necktie that looked as though it were 
trying to escape from his waistcoat and set fire 
to the building. 

Gilbert then proceeded with invaluable 
reminiscences of his early architectural 
master. 

Dr. Egon Hanfstaengl of Munich, Ger- 
many, has given what appear to be the only 
surviving papers of the painter Emanuel 
Leutze (1816-68), who is widely cele- 
brated for his canvas “Washington Cross- 
ing the Delaware” and for the allegorical- 
historical mural “Westward the Course of 
Empire” in the U.S. Capitol. There are 
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two notebooks of sketches and portraits, 
many depicting fellow passengers on the 
ship on which Leutze returned to America 
in 1859. These sketches display a deftness 
of line and a delicacy of shading that is 
surprising when they are compared with 
the generalized characterizations of figures 
on his broader canvases. In addition to the 
notebooks there are 15 letters, many of 
them from General Hancock, who was 
anxious to have Leutze do a large painting 
of the Battle of Gettysburg. 

Among the lovers of fine books, no con- 
temporary name is so well known and so 
admired as that of Thomas Maitland Cle- 
land. His reputation as book designer 
and illustrator has tended to dwarf his 
talents in other fields, but these will now 
be apparent in the 3,000 manuscripts and 
other materials relating to his career, which 
he has presented to the Library.** Mr. 
Cleland, still professionally active at 83 in 
his Danbury, Conn., home, writes with such 
calligraphic skill that all of his correspond- 
ents treasure his letters as work of art in 
themselves. Many are remarkable also for 
the neat turn of phrase and the underlying 
humor. Asked to contribute some of his 
work to an exhibition on “American Type 
Designers and Their Work,” Mr. Cleland 
refused in these words: 

I am not a type designer and would have 
nothing to exhibit. It is true that I committed 
an atrocious error in my early youth which is 
still sold by typefounders and used by printers 
who do not know any better; but, considering 
that I was only 19 at the time, I have hoped that 
it might be overlooked and forgotten by now. 
The fact that it is not should be a moral lesson to 
aspiring youth on the persistent and enduring 
nature of sin. I can’t afford to buy the evi- 
dence—the existing types and matrices—and 
destroy them, so they yet may destroy me. 

The Carnegie Corporation of New York 
has given some 7,000 pieces as an addition 


“ See also the article devoted to Cleland and 
his work in this issue. 
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to the papers of Andrew Carnegie. The 
new material will be of value to those inter- 
ested in the career of the steel magnate and 
philanthropist, but it will be of special in- 
terest to those concerned with Carnegie’s 
role in the development of public libraries. 
Nineteen letterbooks for the years 1896- 
1909 are included in the gift; these out- 
going letters, many of which were signed by 
Robert A. Frank, writing for Carnegie, are 
primarily concerned with gifts for the con- 
struction of libraries and are filled with 
advice to mayors, presidents of library 
boards, and library trustees in answer to 
questions on the proper way to spend the 
money allotted to their towns and cities. 

Papers of the distinguished scholar Frank 
Maloy Anderson have been received as the 
gift of his son, Dr. Gaylord W. Anderson 
of St. Paul, Minn. Numbering more than 
11,000 manuscripts, the papers consist prin- 
cipally of notes assembled by Professor 
Anderson on various historical topics, with 
emphasis on those pertaining to the Civil 
War period. 

Mrs. John P. Comer of Williamstown, 
Mass., has sent a large addition to the 
papers* 7” of her father, Dr. Harry A. Gar- 
field (1863-1942), lawyer, reformer, and 
President of Williams College. The new 
material, which is the gift of all of Dr. 
Garfield’s surviving heirs, consists of some 
6,000 pieces of correspondence, an auto- 
biographical “Life Book,” 68 press copy 
and other volumes, legal papers, scrapbooks 
(1888-1904) , and miscellaneous biograph- 
ical material relating to Dr. Garfield and 
other members of the family. The press 
copy material includes 9 volumes of Dr. 
Garfield’s personal letters, letters of the law 
firm of Garfield and Garfield and its suc- 
cessors (1888-1908), and 2 volumes relat- 


* The main body of the Harry R. Garfield 
papers is described in QJCA, XI (May 1954), 
162-163. 
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ing to the railroad built by Dr. Garfield for 
the Jefferson Coal Company. In an inter- 
esting family correspondence there are 
letters exchanged between Dr. Garfield and 
his brother, James Rudolph Garfield, whose 
papers are also in the Library of Congress, 
and a number of letters written by their 
mother, Mrs. Lucretia R. Garfield. The 
importance she attached to a college degree 
for women was a recurring theme in her 
letters. On one occasion when her grand- 
daughter Lucretia, then a freshman at Bryn 
Mawr, was attracted to the idea of leaving 
college to become a secretary to explorer 
Roald Amundsen, Mrs, Garfield wrote: 


What a wonderful time you would have tobogan- 
ning over icebergs under the brilliant Aurora 
Australis, and sailing over those beautiful seas. 
Keep a diary, please. But of course you will not 
go until your College Course is finished, and 
then who knows what new discoveries may con- 
nect us up with the Polar regions. 


Some 60 letters, covering the years 1857— 
83 and addressed mainly to Dr. Charles H. 
Nichols when he was Superintendent of the 
Government Hospital for the Insane in 
Washington, D.C., have been presented by 
Dr. Winfred Overholser, who until his 
recent retirement was superintendent of the 
same institution, now called St. Elizabeths 
Hospital. Most of the letters relate to ad- 
ministrative problems and do not contain 
information on the treatment of mental 
illness at that time. Dr. Nichols’ corre- 
spondents included Secretary of War 
William W. Belknap, and Generals Joseph 
Hooker, Oliver Otis Howard, and William 
T. Sherman. 

A record of John Russell Young’s career 
as journalist, diplomat, and finally as Li- 
brarian of Congress is contained in 24 
diaries which have been received as a gift 
from his son, Brig. Gen. Gordon R. Young 
of Washington, D.C. The diaries begin in 
1865, and, although there are some years 


for which no entries were made, there is 
extensive coverage for most of the import- 
ant events up to the accident that termi- 
nated Mr. Young’s career in 1898. Of 
particular interest is the day-by-day account 
of his memorable tour around the world 
with General Grant. These diaries supple- 
ment General Young’s previous gift, in 
1924, of more than 2,000 letters received by 
his father. 

Mrs. Helen Taft Manning of Haverford, 
Pa., only daughter of President William 
Howard Taft, has added to her papers a 
splendid group of about 80 letters she re- 
ceived from her father between 1925 and 
1929 and a few letters from her mother 
and from her brother, the late Robert A. 
Taft, which were written in 1932-33 and 
1951. Her father, at that time Chief Jus- 
tice, dictated or wrote weekly letters to 
Mrs. Manning each Sunday before he 
went to church. They are filled with 
family news and comments on the Tafts’ 
social life, but they also mention his busi- 
ness at Court and contain frank statements 
about his colleagues and about the pollit- 
ical situation. On October 24, 1926, he 


wrote: 


Tomorrow I expect to deliver one of the most 
important opinions I have ever written. It con- 
cerns the question of the power of the President 
to remove executive officers without the consent 
of the Senate. The opinion is unmercifully long, 
but it is made so by the fact that the question 
has to be treated historically as well as from a 
purely legal constitutional viewpoint. 


On another occasion (April 18, 1926), in 
a less serious mood, he advised her to get 
from a relative who was more interested 
than he in genealogy “official proof of your 
descent from Chaucer and the Canterbury 
Tales.” 

Through the generosity of Mrs. Samuel 
Scott of Richmond, Va., has come an in- 
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teresting addition to the papers ** of Jacob 
Riis. The new material consists of about 
100 letters (1901-13) to members of the 
Riis family, the majority of which are di- 
rected to his son John, who was living 
during those years in Utah, Colorado, and 
Oregon. In a letter dated July 10, 1905, 
Riis commented on the virtues of life in 
the American West, an enthusiasm shared 
by his friend Theodore Roosevelt : 

I am going to spend Thursday night with the 
President at Oyster Bay, and I will tell him of 
your progress these two years. He knows the 
power of real western life that calls out responsi- 
bility, to make a man of a boy; for he has been 
there himself. 

Paul Garber of Washington, D.C., has 
deposited, as an addition to the papers of 
Orville and Wilbur Wright, 8 volumes of 
correspondence between Orville Wright 
and Lester D. Gardner of the Institute of 
Aeronautical Sciences; 5 volumes of con- 
tracts, agreements, and letters (1909-47), 
concerning the Wright Company; a group 
of approximately 250 contracts (1910-11) 
between this company and exhibitors from 
places as far removed as Boston and Los 
Angeles, whereby the company agreed to 
furnish both the airplanes and aviators for 
exhibition flights; and scrapbooks of clip- 
pings and memorabilia for the period 
1902-48. 

The papers of Albert Fink (1827-97), 
innovator in the construction of railroad 
bridges and the man generally regarded as 
the father of railroad economics, have until 
now consisted principally of his technical 
writings and papers of engineering interest. 
During the year, Mrs. Wallace K. Harrison 
of New York City added to the papers she 
gave in 1924 a journal which Fink kept 
from August 1848 to May 1849, before he 


* The first shipment of the Riis papers was 
described in QJCA, X (May 1953), 154; addi- 
tions have been noted in subsequent issues of 
this journal. 
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left Germany to come to the United States, 
and a group of letters he addressed to Ger- 
man friends during the first years of his 
life in this country. Approximately 2,400 
manuscripts were received as a transfer 
from the U.S. Department of Labor, and 
they have been added to the papers ** of 
Otto Beyer, labor consultant and engineer. 
They consist of correspondence, reports, 
and studies (1933-42), concerning labor 
and railroad matters. 

Shortly before her death in August 1962, 
Mrs. James M. Helm, personal and social 
secretary at the White House to Mrs. Wil- 
son, Mrs. Roosevelt, and Mrs. Truman, 
enriched her papers* in the Library. The 
additional material, for the years 1915-61, 
includes 16 scrapbook volumes containing 
letters received by Mrs. Helm and, in a few 
cases, by Mrs. Roosevelt and Mrs. Truman; 
a scrapbook of photographs taken during 
her trip to the Paris Peace Conference with 
President and Mrs. Wilson in 1918-19, 
which will supplement similar material in 
an earlier gift; copies of memoranda ex- 
changed by Mrs, Helm with other mem- 
bers of the White House staff and officers 
of the Government; and a list of gifts pre- 
sented to the White House during 1949-52. 

Mrs. Audrey C. Griscom of Tallahassee, 
Fla., has presented about 900 manuscripts 
as a first installment of those papers of her 
husband, Lloyd C, Griscom (1872-1959), 
which survived when their home was de- 
stroyed by fire soon after he had completed 
his memoirs, Diplomatically Speaking 
[1940]. At 20, Mr. Griscom was appointed 
secretary to Thomas F. Bayard, United 
States Ambassador to the Court of St. 
James. After serving in the Spanish- 
American War, he returned to diplomatic 
service and filled successively more respon- 


“The main body of the Beyer papers is de- 
scribed in QJCA, XIII (May 1956), 161. 
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sible positions as Secretary of Legation 
at Constantinople, U.S. Minister to Persia 
(1901-2) and to Japan (1902-6), and U.S. 
Ambassador to Brazil (1906-7) and to 
Italy (1907-9). The years spent in Persia 
are most fully covered in the papers thus 
far received. After practicing law for sev- 
eral years, Griscom again entered the Army 
in 1917 and at the end of World War I 
was serving as Gen. John J. Pershing’s per- 
sonal liaison officer to the Honorable Lloyd 
George, the British Prime Minister. A 
description of the days just before and after 
the armistice is found in his diary and in a 
letter to his mother (November 11, 1918) : 
“The war ended a few minutes ago at 11 
o’clock and found me in General Pershing’s office 
with a group of his staff. . . . Miss Margaret 
Wilson, the President’s daughter, happened to be 
with us. Last night she dined with us and sang 
for us at General P{ershing]’s chateau where I am 
living. . .. It has been enormously interesting for 
me to be with him in the actual last days and 
hours of the war when he rounded out his great 
work. He has been relieved of a great load and 
his spirits have jumped accordingly. He has 
tremendous dignity at all times, but he danced jig 
steps to the Victrola the night the war ended. 


A small addition to the papers of Breck- 
inridge Long (1881-1958) , diplomat, law- 
yer, and author, has been given by his 
daughter, Mrs. Arnold Willcox of Chevy 
Chase, Md. Of great significance to the 
student of the Wilson era is a 51-page typed 
account of the “Lansing Incident,” which 
throws new light on the break between 
President Wilson and his Secretary of 
State, Robert Lansing, in 1920. 
troduction, which was signed in 1924, Mr. 
Long wrote: “Very few people knew the 
real story. I happened to be the only ex- 
ecutive officer in the Department of State 
who was present with Mr. Lansing through 
that period.” He felt that it was unfor- 
tunate that he did not record all his con- 
versations in his diary: “As a contributing 


In an in- 


cause of the omission from my diary of 
more references to that subject is also the 
fact that the discovery of his [Secretary 
Lansing’s] hostility to the League of Na- 
tions rather dawned like the day than burst 
full grown upon my consciousness.” 

Col. William S. Culbertson of Washing- 
ton, D.C., has again enriched his papers* 
in the Library by a gift of approximately 
3,600 manuscripts and related materials, 
dated 1897-1958, which are illustrative of 
his diplomatic career and his work on 
tariff. 

One of the most important groups of 
scientific manuscripts to come to the Li- 
brary in recent years is that of the Wernher 
von Braun papers. This major group is 
by no means complete, and it will doubt- 
less be many years before the final install- 
ment is deposited. Nevertheless the 
magnitude of the entire collection can be 
imagined from the fact that the first 
installment brought more than 8,000 
manuscripts, including a significant corre- 
spondence of Dr. von Braun with fellow 
scientists. 

Shortly before his death, physicist Wil- 
liam Weber Coblentz presented the small 
but significant group of papers that he had 
retained during his busy lifetime. Dr. 
Coblentz, who retired in 1945 after 40 
years as head of the Radiometry Section 
of the National Bureau of Standards, is 
best known for his studies of infrared ra- 
diation. Among his many achievements 
is the first determination, in 1915, of the 
actual temperature of a celestial body. 
The Coblentz papers consist of some 300 
letters, several experiment notebooks, a 
diary kept while Dr. Coblentz was on a 
solar eclipse expedition to Sumatra in 
1926, and a set of his publications, a num- 
ber of which bear his annotations and ad- 


ditions. There are also two volumes of 
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notes (1910-15) concerning his extensive 
experiments on psychical phenomena. 
Thomas Swann Harding of Rehoboth 
Beach, Del., was for many years editor and 
writer for the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
Through his knowledge of that 
agency he wrote “110 Years of Federal Aid 


ture. 


to Agriculture,” two typewritten copies of 
which he has presented to the Library with 
a group of his papers. He has also been 
a freelance writer of articles on science and 
other subjects for years and has retained 
the resulting correspondence. His papers 
include more than 1,300 letters from well- 
known persons in various fields, among 
them Frederick Lewis Allen, Thurman 
Arnold, James Branch Cabell, Ossip Ga- 
brilowitsch, Alfred H. S. Korzybski, and 
Henry L. Mencken, and over 200 letters 
from Dr. Walter C. Alvarez. 

The papers of Ray Eber Brown, a key 
figure in the Navy’s development of the 
uses of helium, have been given by Mrs. 
Brown of Arlington, Va. The manu- 
scripts, estimated to number more than 
10,000, cover Mr. Brown’s career from 
1917, when he was graduated from the 
University of Michigan, until his retire- 
ment from the Department of the Navy 
in 1961, and they provide unique material 
for the study of airships, cyrogenics, and 
the various uses of helium. 

The renowned ornithologist Harry C. 
Oberholser of Cleveland, Ohio, has pre- 
sented a large group of his personal papers. 
The material includes some 6,000 letters 
he exchanged with other scientists from 
about 1895 to 1955. 
Rapaport of Brooklyn, N.Y., widow of the 
well-known psychiatrist David Rapaport, 
has come a voluminous correspondence* of 
more than 11,000 pieces which her hus- 
band gathered in his capacity as editor and 


From Dr. Elvira 


adviser for numerous professional journals. 
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Archives 


Approximately 96,000 items have been 
received as an addition to the records of 
the League of Women Voters of the United 
States through Mrs. Marcella T. Gonnoud 
of the headquarters office in Washington, 
D.C. The addition includes records for 
the years 1951-57, which consist of pub- 
lished material of State and local groups 
and a subject file of correspondence and 
published material. 

The publishing firm of Harper and 
Brothers has added to its records* in the 
Library an estimated 13,500 manuscripts, 
primarily for the years 1959-61, but with 
some earlier material. For some years it 
has been the practice of the editorial de- 
partment of Harper's Magazine to elim- 
inate routine business letters from the files 
and to send the remainder to the Library 
for permanent retention. Included in the 
material received during 1962 are manu- 
scripts of all stories, poems, and articles 
published in Harper’s from April 1959 to 
July 1961, with authors’ revisions and 
emendations. There is also a valuable file 
of correspondence with contributors who 
provided information about themselves for 
the “Personal and Otherwise” column. 
Frequently only a fraction of these fasci- 
nating letters were used, so that this file 
will be a mine of information for later 
scholars. 

Special Items 

Mrs. Ray Morris of New York City has 
given an autograph collection containing 
more than 150 manuscripts assembled by 
her great-aunt, Miss Sarah Stone of Salem, 
Mass. The nucleus of the collection ap- 
pears to have been provided by the Rever- 
end Henry Coleman (1785-1849), Uni- 
tarian minister and agricultural writer, 
who was a close friend of the Stone family. 
Early in the 1840’s he sent Miss Stone 19 
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letters he had received and others he had 
collected, including letters signed by 
George Washington and British Gen. 
Augustine Prevost during the Revolution- 
ary War. Mr. Coleman’s correspondents 
included John Adams, Henry Clay, Ed- 
ward Everett, Angelina E. Grimké, Pro- 
fessors Edward Hitchcock of Amherst and 
Benjamin Silliman of Yale, James Madison, 
Daniel Webster, and Martin Van Buren. 

A number of other letters in the collec- 
tion were received by Miss Stone herself or 
by members of her family. The writers are 
William Merritt Chase, Manasseh Cutler, 
Edward Everett Hale, John LaFarge, 
James Russell Lowell, Nathaniel Silsbee, 
and Abbott H. Thayer. The Stones and 
Grinnells were friends of the Irvings, and 
there are several references to Washington 
Irving in their correspondence, as well as 
one of the author’s letters and a page of a 
manuscript in his hand. The earliest man- 
uscript in the collection is the autograph 
draft of a memorial that Edward Holyoke, 
President of Harvard College, submitted to 
the Massachusetts Council on February 27, 
1766. 

Reproductions 

The Library has been permitted to 
microfilm about 500 papers of members of 
the Mason family of Virginia through the 
kindness of Philip Dawson of Alexandria, 
Va., owner of the originals. They are 
mainly papers of John Mason (son of 
statesman George Mason of Gunston Hall 
in Fairfax County), who was owner of 
Analostan Island in the Potomac River and 
an influential shipping merchant with com- 
mercial houses in Georgetown, D.C., and 
in Bordeaux, France. Seven autograph 
letters from George Mason to his sons John 
and George are included in the group. 
Photostatic copies of 7 additional Mason 
family documents, including John Mason’s 
history of portraits of his parents were 


made by permission of Frederick J. Grif- 
fiths, executive director of Gunston Hall. 

Mrs. H. E. Ely of Washington, D.C., and 
Mrs. W. H. DeButts of Upperville, Va., 
have permitted the Library to microfilm 
and to make enlargement prints of the 
Robert E. Lee family papers.* The filmed 
collection includes about 500 letters written 
by Robert E. Lee and 200 letters by Mrs. 
Lee; 4 of General Lee’s letterbooks (1838- 
60 and 1865-70); and journals kept by 
their daughters Agnes (during 1852-58) 
and Mildred (during 1884-91). 

The Library is one of four fortunate 
recipients of a positive microfilm (60 reels) 
which reproduces the papers of the Verney 
family at Claydon House in Buckingham- 
shire, England. Professor Herbert F. West, 
Director of The Friends of the Dartmouth 
Library, arranged for the copying of this 
distinguished body of papers, and Mr. Gil- 
bert Verney, head of the Verney Founda- 
tion of Bennington, Vt., generously 
financed the making of positive copies for 
the British Museum, Dartmouth College, 
and Yale University, as well as for the 
Library of Congress. ‘The master negative 
film has also been placed here, where it is 
available for use in making additional 
copies. 

Manuscripts in Germany and in Eng- 
land relating to America have been micro- 
filmed as part of the continuing program 
made possible by income from the James 
B. Wilbur endowment fund. From Ger- 
many came two reels, containing copies of 
material in the State Archives at Neuburg 
relating to immigration to North America 
in the early 1850’s. In the Public Record 
Office in London, the entire file of West 
New Jersey Society records (1658-1921) 
was filmed, as were various American ma- 
terials in class 64 of the Treasury records, 
in class 353 (the Jackson Papers) of For- 
eign Office records, 18th- and 19th-century 
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material in various classes of Admiralty 


records, and further volumes relating to 
American Loyalists in class 13 of Audit 
Office records. Finally, Codrington Li- 
brary of All Souls College in Oxford per- 
mitted the filming of selected papers of Sir 


Charles Richard Vaughan, namely, his 
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draft dispatches and official letters written 
while he was Minister to the United States 
during the years 1826-35. 
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The Kebler Bequest 


For nearly 20 years the late Leonard 
Kebler of Bronxville, N.Y., was a frequent 
benefactor of the Library of Congress. His 
name first appears in this Journal in 1945 
as the donor of a noteworthy Cervantes 
collection ; * further additions made by Mr. 
Kebler to the collection were chronicled in 
1946.2. The next year he presented a re- 
markably fine group of first editions of 
Charles Dickens.* Subsequently, sizable 
collections of the writings of important 
British and American authors were trans- 
ferred to Washington from the library of 
Mr. Kebler’s residence in Bronxville,‘ 
where this writer was most cordially and 
hospitably received on a number of occa- 
sions, and where Mr. Kebler confessed that 
he experienced almost as much pleasure in 
giving his books to the Library of Congress 
as he had in collecting them originally. 
His final benefaction occurred through a 
bequest in his will whereby he presented to 


the Library of Congress all books and man- 


‘Francisco Aguilera, “The Kebler Addition 
to the Don Quixote Collection,” QJCA, II 
(February 1945), 11-22. 

?Edwin B. Knowles, Jr., “A Rare Quixote 
Edition,’ QJCA, III (February 1946), 3-5; 
and Francisco Aguilera, “Further Additions to 
the Cervantes Collection,’ QJCA, IV (Novem- 
ber 1946), 7-9. 

*QJCA,IV (May 1947), 97-100. 

* Vincent L. Eaton, “The Leonard Kebler Gift 
of Washington Irving First Editions,” Q/CA, V 
(February 1948), 9-13; see also QJCA, V (May 
1948), 65-67; VI (May 1949), 102-105; VII 
(May 1950), 40; and XVI (May 1959), 152, 
155, 157-159. 
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uscripts in his possession at the time of his 
death that had been printed or written 
more than 75 years previously. 

The executors of his estate subsequently 
prepared an inventory occupying 21 
typewritten pages, which documents the 
bequest. The books and manuscripts in- 
cluded in the list have been accessioned, 
but for the time being they will remain in 
the Kebler home in Bronxville. 

It is possible, however, to present at this 
time a brief report on the material com- 
prising the bequest. Most significant, of 
course, are the more than 200 editions of 
Cervantes’ Don Quixote which comple- 
ment most effectively the collection previ- 
ously presented. 

The bequest includes the Brussels edition 
of 1607 which was the first to be published 
outside of Spain and Portugal, and three 
later Brussels editions dated 1611, 1616, 
and 1671. Other 17th-century editions are 
also represented as follows: Milan, 1610; 
Madrid, 1647; London, 1652 (Thomas 
Shelton’s English translation); London 
(Part I, 1675; Part II, 1672) ; Rome, 1677 
(in Italian) ; London, 1687 (John Phillip’s 
translation, the second attempt in English) ; 
Niirnberg (in German) and Amsterdam 
(in French), 1696; and Antwerp, 1697. 

Of the later editions the 4-volume Lon- 
don edition of 1738 printed by J. & R. 
Tonson; the 1744 edition printed at The 
Hague; and the Spanish Academy edition 
printed at Madrid in handsome types by 
J. Ibarra are noteworthy. Supplementary 
to the printed editions of Don Quixote are 
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a number of suites of illustrations including 
25 plates by Coypel and several by Hogarth, 
as well as other writings of Cervantes, such 
as Galatea (Valladolid, 1617), Trabajos de 
Persiles y Sigismunda (London, 1617), and 
two editions of the Novelas ejemplares in 
English (London, 1640 and 1743). When 
the Kebler bequest is considered in relation- 
ship to the earlier gifts and to the Library’s 
existing collection, it is fair to state that the 
Library of Coagress takes a commanding 
position in its holdings of Cervantes. It is 
very likely that few libraries can approach 
the comprehensive quality of the Library‘s 
collection, boasting as it does copies of the 
1605 original editions of Madrid and 
Lisbon, two copies of the rare 1612 English 
translation of the first part; and early trans- 
lations in their final printing also in Italian, 
Dutch, Danish, and German. 

The Americana in the recent bequest 
comprise a number of early imprints. 
Noteworthy are An Ordinance for the Fur- 
ther Establishing the Supream Court of 
Judicature for the Province of New-York, 
printed by William Bradford of New York 
in 1704 (Evans 1188); George Keith’s 
Notes of the True Church, also printed by 
Bradford in the same year (Evans 1162) ; 
and several writings of the Mathers: Cot- 
ton Mather’s A Good Evening for the Best 
of Dayes (Boston, 1708); Increase 
Mather’s A Dissertation (Boston, 1708), 
A Seasonable Testimony (Boston, 1720), 
and De successu Evangeliti apud Indos 
(Utrecht, 1699); Richard Mather’s 
Church Government (London, 1643) and 
A Reply to Dr. Rutherford (London, 
1647) ; and finally Samuel Mather’s Life 
of Cotton Mather (Boston, 1729). 

The works of John Cotton were of par- 
ticular interest to Mr. Kebler since he con- 
sidered Cotton to be one of his ancestors. A 
few years ago the Library received a num- 
ber of Mr. Kebler’s copies of the divine’s 
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published writings;* the recent bequest 
contains 16 additional copies not including 
a copy of a 1646 Psalter which John Cotton 
inscribed to his brother Philip on Septem- 
ber 10, 1656. 

An interesting group of the writings of 
Benjamin Franklin contains the fourth 
edition of his Experiments in Electricity 
(London, 1769), Poor Richard’s Almanac 
for 1755; Political, Miscellaneous and 
Philosophical Pieces (London, 1769), Two 
Tracts: Information to Those Who Would 
Remove to America (Dublin, 1784), not 
previously represented in the Library’s 
collections, and La Science de Bonhomme 
Richard (Paris, 1777). 

Later titles of American interest are 
Poems on Various Subjects (London, 
1773) , by the Negro poetess Phyllis Wheat- 
ley; Alexander Hamilton’s Report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury (1790) and his 
Address to the Electors of the State of New 
York (Albany, 1801); and Philip Fre- 
neau’s Miscellaneous Works ( Philadelphia, 
1788) , as well as a first edition of his Poems 
(Monmouth, N.J., 1795). 

Further versatility of the collector’s taste 
is reflected in a number of important titles 
in the bibliographies of other well-known 
American authors, such as Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich, William Cullen Bryant, including 
a presentation copy to Professor C. D. 
Dodd of his Hymns (New York, 1860), 
with the manuscript “Proclaim Liberty 
throughout the land” laid in, Samuel 
Clemens, Ralph W. Emerson, with a par- 
ticularly fine copy of Nature (Boston, 
1836), Joel C. Harris’ Uncle Remus (New 
York, 1881), John Hay, Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, including The Wonder Book (Bos- 
ton, 1852), Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Washington Irving, Henry W. Longfellow, 
James R. Lowell, Henry D. Thoreau, John 
G, Whittier, and Walt Whitman. 


* OJCA, XVI (May 1959), 155. 
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Eight first editions of the works of Lord 
Byron include Sardanapalus (1821), Ma- 
rino Faliero (1821) in the original boards, 
The Siege of Corinth (1816) with uncut 
wrappers, The Prisoner of Chillon (1816), 
Werner (1823), and The Age of Bronze 
(1823), all three in their original wrappers. 
Other English authors whose works are 
represented are Samuel Butler, George 
Cruikshank, Rudyard Kipling, with Quar- 
tette in the original wrappers, Charles 
Lamb, with Album Verses (1830) and his 
Works in 2 volumes (1818), Alfred Lord 
Tennyson, and Edward Young, with a 
presentation copy of The Complaint; or, 
Night Thoughts (London, 1751). 

With only an inventory as a guide it is 
not possible to furnish specific details about 
the Kebler copies, but from past experience 
it is assumed that they are in excellent 
condition. Mr. Kebler was the kind of 
collector who wants only the finest copies 
on his library shelves, and in most instances 
he provided appropriate slip cases. The 
collector’s work is completed, and his books 
have now become a part of the Nation’s 
patrimony. In the years to come many 
Americans will have reason to remember 
that kindly gentleman from Bronxville 
whose generous benefaction strengthened 
the Library’s holdings in so many diverse 
fields. 


Alfred Whital Stern Collection 
of Lincolniana 


The major acquisition of the year was the 
collection of the personal papers of David 
Homer Bates. As a young man in his twen- 
ties, Mr. Bates served in the Telegraph 
Office of the War Department in Washing- 
ton during the years 1863-65. Aware of the 
historic events he was witnessing through 
the dispatches he received and transmitted, 
he kept a personal diary from November 13, 
1863, to June 4, 1865, and faithfully re- 


corded the progress of the Civil War. 
Later in his career Mr. Bates drew heavily 
on his journals in writing two books direct- 
ly related to his experiences during the war 
years, namely, Lincoln in the Telegraph 
Office (New York, 1907) and Lincoln 
Stories Told by Him in the Military Office 
in the War Department (New York, 1926). 
In the former Bates remarked: “. . . the 
writer was fortunate in being able to see 
him [Lincoln] daily, and usually several 
times a day; for he visited the War Depart- 
ment telegraph office morning, afternoon, 
and evening, to receive the latest news from 
the front.” 

At the time the Bates Collection was 
being processed in the Manuscript Division, 
John McDonough, who personally handled 
the papers, prepared a general statement 
concerning their content, from which the 
following few paragraphs have been ex- 
tracted. 


Bates, in 1861, was employed in the tele- 
graphic office of the Pennsylvania Railroad at 
Altoona, but promptly responded to a call from 
Andrew Carnegie, himself only recently installed 
in the War Department, for highly skilled opera- 
tors to serve in the War Department telegraphic 
office in Washington. Here, as manager of the 
office, Bates came to know Lincoln well, for at 
that time all of the President’s telegrams were 
handled in the War Department office. 

Bates and the other cipher operators sensed 
that their office was a place where Lincoln es- 
caped for a time from the strains of the White 
House, and they were appreciative of the fact 
that their relations with the President were prob- 
ably of a closer and more confidential nature 
than those of others except for Lincoln’s private 
secretaries and cabinet officers. 

Included among the more significant items in 
the Bates Collection are eleven Abraham Lin- 
coln manuscripts, a few Andrew Carnegie, Sam- 
uel F. B. Morse, and Robert Todd Lincoln letters, 
and single letters of Jefferson Davis, Robert E. 
Lee, J. L. Kemper, R. S. Ewell, E. Kirby Smith, 
and several other Confederate commanders. 

The Lincoln manuscripts consist of endorse- 
ments and short notes, most of which were di- 
rected to the Secretary of War. All of the items 
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are dated and nine bear Lincoln’s signature. 
The tenth is a brief postscript on a letter from 
Alex. Williamson to the President, Nov. 13, 1863, 
and the eleventh is a telegram in the President’s 
handwriting addressed to Mrs. C. Sumwault of 
Baltimore, Apr. 20, 1864, signed ‘Mrs. Lincoln.’ 
None of the Lincoln items is to be found in The 
Collected Works of Abraham Lincoln, Roy Basler, 
Editor, 1953. 

In 1961 the original plaster mask of 
Stephen A. Douglas was damaged when 
the exhibit case in which it was displayed 
blew over. Last year negotiations to have 
the damage repaired were initiated, and 
at the same time it was decided to com- 
mission an expert to make a plaster cast of 
this unique mask, which might easily have 
been damaged beyond repair. The task 
has been successfully and capably carried 
out by Joseph Ternbach, and the Stern 
Collection now has not only the original 
mask but an exact replica. 

Through the Stern Fund a number of 
significant broadsides have also been ac- 
quired. A roster of the 12th General 
Assembly of the State of Illinois (1840) 
lists A. Lincoln as a representative and 
specifies his age as 31, his years of residence 
in Illinois, 11, and his place of residence as 
political affiliation is 
given as “W” for Whig. 

“Terrible Work of Blood!” is the cap- 
tion to a one-page dispatch relating to the 
details of the assassination and death. 
Hastily composed and printed, it bears no 
place of origin, but a penciled notation on 


Sangamon. His 


the verso indicates that it may have orig- 
inated in Madison, Wis. A similar an- 
nouncement, more dignified in character, 
is the text (surrounded by a mourning bor- 
der) of General Orders No. 15, dated April 
16, 1865, in which Gen. George G. Meade 
at the headquarters of the Army of the 
Potomac announced to the Army the 
assassination of the President. 

Another announcement, similar but of 
greater rarity, is what may prove to be an 
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Army field printing of General Orders No. 
66, which was also issued on April 16, 
1865. This contains the order of Edwin 
M. Stanton, Secretary of War, announcing 
the death of President Lincoln, and also 
the command of Lieutenant General Grant 
relating to the observances to be followed, 
upon receipt of the order, at the head- 
quarters of all military establishments, in- 
cluding West Point. 

Obsequies of the President is the caption 
of a broadside issued at Middletown, N.Y., 
on April 17, 1865, which requests the citi- 
zenry to suspend “ordinary business on that 
day [April 19] from the hour of 10 A.M.” 
and announces that union religious services 
will be held in the First Presbyterian 
Church. 

Last year’s report included mention of 
a broadside edition of the Emancipation 
Proclamation dated 1865 that was exe- 
cuted in chromolithography by Rosenthal 
and published by L. Franklin Smith of 
Philadelphia.® This was one of the few 
contemporary editions lacking at that time 
from the Library’s collections. This year 
a prospectus relating to the sale of this 
pictorial edition was acquired for the Stern 
Collection. At the top of the advertise- 
ment there is an engraving showing L. 
Franklin Smith in the act of presenting a 
copy of the broadside to President Lincoln. 
The publisher undoubtedly hoped to cap- 
italize on the assassination to improve his 
sales, for the prospectus refers to “our be- 
loved Martyr-President.” The original 
price for the broadside itself was $2.00 post 
free. 

Also added to the Stern Collection is 
another group of contemporary news- 
papers relating to the Lincoln period, with 
special emphasis on single issues that ap- 
peared at the time of the assassination. 
The most interesting file is a run of 37 


* QJCA, XIX (June 1962), 146. 
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WAR DEPARTMENT, 
Apoctast Crserac’s Oppiog, 


Gunzgrat Onpens, 
Washingion, Ap. wu 16, 1865. 


No. 66. 


The foilowing order of the Secretary of War announces to the Armies of the Uni- 
ted States the untimely and lamentable death of the illustrious ABBaHaM LINCOLN» 
late Presidentof tie United States:— 


WAR DEPARTMENT, 
Washington City, April 16, 1865. 


~ The distressing duty has devolved upod the Seoretary of War to announce to the 
Armies of the United States that at twenty-two minutes after seven o’clock, on the 
morning of Faturday, the fifteenth day of April, 1865, ABRAHAM LINCOLN, Presi- 
dent of the United States, died of a mortal wound inflicted upon him by an assassin. 

The Armies of the United States will share with their fellow citizens the feelings 
of grief and horror inspired by this most atrocious murder of their great and beloved 
President and Commander-in-Chiet, and with profuynd sorrow will mourn his death 
as a national calamity. 

The Headquarters of every Department, Post. Station, Fo t and Arsenal will be 
draped in mourning for thirty days, and uppropriaste funeral honors will be paid by 
every Army, and in every Department, and atevery Military Post, and at the Military 
Academy at West Point, tothe memory of tue late illustrious Chief Magistrate of 
the Nation, and Commander-in-Chief of its Armies. 

Lieutenant General Grant will give the necessary instructions for earrying this 
order into effect. 


EDWIN M. STANTON, 
a Secretary of War. 


On the day after the receipt of this order at the Headquarters of any Military Div 
ision, Department, Army, Post, Station, Fort and Arsenal, and atthe Military Acad 
emy at West Point, the troops and cadets Will be paraded at 10 o’clock, A. M., and the 
order read to them; after which all labors and operations for the day will cease, and 
be suspended, as far as practicable, in a state of war. 

The national flag will be displayed at half staff. ” 

Atdawn of day thirteen guns will he fired, and <fterwards, at intervals of thirty 
minutes, between the rising and setting sun, asingle gun, and atthe close of the day 
a national salute of thirty-six guns. 


The officers of the Armies of the United States will wear the badgeof mourning 
on the left arm and on their swords, and the colors of their commands and regiments 
will be put in mourning for the perigd of six months. 


BY COMMAND OF LIEUTENANT GENERAL GRANT. 
W. A. NICHOLS, 
@SSI5T,. ADJUTANT GENERAL 


OFPFIOIAL: 


453I1ST. 4DJUTANT GENERAL. 
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BEING THE SECOND 4FTER LEAP YEAR, AND FROM 
THE FOURTH DAY OF JULY, THE 43d YEAR OF 
AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE. 





CONTAINING 


TITE LUNATIONS. CONITNCTIONS, ECLIPSES, JUNGMENT OF TIIF 
WEATHER REMARKABLE DAYS, LENGTH OF DAYS AND 
NIGHTS, THE TIMF COURTS ARE HELD, NC. NC, 





Sr. LOUIS, Mri. Ter. 


PRINTED AND SOLD BY JOSEPH CHARLESS; WHERE 
PRINTING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION IS EXECUT- 
ED EXPEDITIOUSLY, AND ON THE MOST 
REASONABLE TERMS. 





Title page of Charless’ almanac for 1818. 
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issues Of The Chicago Times from April 
through June of 1863; all are in mint con- 
dition. The rarest of the “extras” among 
the new acquisitions is the one issued on 
Saturday morning, April 15, 1865, at 9 
am. by the Daily Ohio State Journal, 
which consists merely of the official dis- 
patches of E. M. Stanton, Secretary of 
War. An issue of The Evening Journal, 
Chicago, for Monday evening, June 3, 
1861, records the death of Lincoln’s pro- 
tagonist Stephen A. Douglas. Another 
“extra” of similar content, issued the same 
evening by the same press, also furnishes 
details of the funeral obsequies of Col. 
E. R. Elsworth. Both issues are printed 
on one side of the sheet only; this is ex- 
plained by the fact that the newspaper’s 
old press had broken down and was being 
replaced by a new one. The issue of The 
Sun (Baltimore), dated Friday morning, 
November 20, 1863, is an important addi- 
tion, for it contains what surely must be 
one of the earliest of the newspaper reports 
of the consecration ceremonies held at 
Gettysburg on the previous day. The only 
reference to Lincoln’s address is a brief 
statement following the text of Edward 
Everett’s address, which reads: “At the 
conclusion of Mr. Everett’s address, the 
dedicatory ceremony was appropriately 
performed by President Lincoln.” The 
next issue of the same paper, November 21, 
1863, which has also been purchased, cor- 
rected this oversight and published the text 
of Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address but did 
not reprint that of Everett. 

Other single issues acquired are the fol- 
lowing: American and Commercial Ad- 
vertiser (Baltimore, April 15, 1865), Daily 
Alta California (San Francisco, April 16, 
1865), and Hartford Daily Courant (April 
18, 1865). 
ily printed “extra” from an unidentified 
Journal, which, as has been suggested, may 


A curious and obviously hast- 


have been printed in Indianapolis, contains 
the text, in four unbalanced columns, of 
President Lincoln’s Inaugural Address of 
1861. 


Twenty-odd prints relating to Lincoln 
and his family have also been received. 
None of these was previously represented 
in the Stern Collection, and they admir- 
ably supplement the ever-growing collec- 
tion of related materials. 

This section of the report concludes with 
a reference to an important acquisition in 
the field of Lincoln literature—John G. 
Nicolay’s copy of Abraham Lincoln: A 
History, written by Nicolay and his col- 
league John Hay, as it appeared originally 
in The Century Magazine from November 
1886 to February 1890. Mr. Nicolay 
probably formed this set himself, since 
each issue contains the date written in ink 
in what appears to be his own hand. 


Other Acquisitions 

As a purchase from the fund presented 
by Arthur A. Houghton, Jr., a former Cu- 
rator of the Rare Book Collection, the Li- 
brary has acquired a copy of the Catalogue 
of the Library of Yale College, printed at 
New London by T. Green in 1743. This 
compilation of 48 pages occupies an im- 
portant place in the development of sys- 
tematic bibliography in America, since it 
was the first catalog printed in America 
which displayed its contents in a classified 
arrangement and_ included location 
symbols. 

The directions for using the library were 
prepared by the then President of Yale 
College, Thomas Clap. Further signifi- 
cance of the catalog lies in the fact that 
Yale University today retains its original 
collection, so that the catalog possesses 
more than antiquarian interest in addition 


The National 


Union Catalog locates only four other 


to its apparent rarity. 
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copies in the libraries of Yale and Harvard, 
and in the New York and Cleveland Public 
Libraries. 

Several years ago, at the time the De- 
partment of State Library was being 
moved to new quarters, the Library of 
Congress was invited to make a selection 
frem the existing library of the rarer vol- 
umes as a protective measure; and last year 
the Department transferred possession of 
the group to the Library of Congress. 
After a careful survey, many of the vol- 
umes were slipped for ultimate location in 
the Rare Book Division. The majority of 
them are second copies of titles already 
represented in the Library’s collections, but 
a number are new to the Library, and a 
few are worthy of special mention. 

The earliest is a bound volume relating 
to the struggle between Haiti and France, 
and it contains nine rare pamphlets that 
were printed at Cap-Henry by P. Roux, 
“imprimeur du Roi.” Little is known 
about the printer who was placed in charge 
of the printing office established in 1811 (?) 
by the Negro King Henri Christophe. The 
printing establishment continued until 
1816, when it presumably became L’Im- 
primerie Royale d’Hayti. 

In the Papers for 1940 of the Biblio- 
graphical Society of America, Ralph T. 
Esterquest discourses at some length and in 
interesting detail about this little-known 
royal press of the Western Hemisphere.’ 
Appended to the article is a bibliography of 
20 works published by P. Roux at Cap- 
Henry. Of this total, the Library’s volume 
contains nearly half, and these are of suffi- 
cient rarity to be recorded here since Mr. 
Esterquest apparently had no knowledge of 
the existence of these copies: 


* Ralph T. Esterquest, “L’Imprimerie Royale 
d’Hayti (1817-1819).” In Bibliographical So- 
ciety of America. Papers, v. 34, 2d quarter, 
1940: 171-184. 
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Limonade, Julien Prévost, comte de 
Le comte de Limonade . . . & ses concitoyens 
des parties de l’ouest et du sud. [Cap-Henzy, P, 
Roux, 181-] 12p. 
No. 5 in LC set. 


Haiti (Kingdom) 

Plan général de défense du royaume. Cap- 
Henry, P. Roux, 1814. 8 p. 

No. 3 in LC set; no other copy located. 
Haiti (Kingdom). Conseil général. 

Procés verbal des séances du Conseil général 
de la nation . . . [Cap-Henry, P. Roux, 1814] 
20 p. 

No. 1 in LC set. 
Limonade, Julien Prévost, comte de 

Le Machiavélisme du cabinet frangais. [Cap- 
Henry P. Roux, 1814] 35 cl; p. 

No. 4 in LC set; a second copy is available 
as a separate. 


Vastey, Pompée Valentin, baron de 
A mes concitoyens. Haytiens! Cap-Henry, 
P. Roux [1815] 24 p. 
No. 6 in LC set. 
Vastey, Pompée Valentin, baron de 
Le cri de la conscience. Cap-Henry, P. Roux, 
June 1815. 107 rl; Pp. 
No. 8 in LC set. 


Vastey, Pompée Valentin, baron de ' 
Le cri de la patrie. Cap-Henry, P. Roux 
[1815?] 1p. 1, 29 p. 
No. 7 in LC set. 


The two remaining pamphlets in the 
Library’s set were unknown to Mr. Ester- 
quest. These are described below: 


Haiti (Kingdom). Commission militaire spé- 
ciale. 

Procés verbal d’interrogatoires de Agoustine 
Franco, dit Medina, Espion frangais. Colophon: 
Au Cap-Henry, chez P. Roux, imprimeur du Roi 
[1814] 8p.4° 

No. 2 in LC set. 
Limonade, Jullien Prévost, comte de 

Le comte de Limonade . . . 4 M. le baron de 
Vastey .... Colophon: Au Cap-Henry, P. Roux, 
imprimeur du Roi [1816] 32 p. 4° 

At head of title: Au Palais de Sans-Souci, 
le 29 Février 1816, l’an 13 de ’Indépendance. 
No. 9 in LC set. 


The Library also possesses copies of the 
Royal almanacs for 1815 and 1816 (2 
copies) and one other pamphlet, thus 
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bringing to 12 the total number of these 
interesting imprints from the royal press of 
Haiti. According to Mr. Esterquest’s lo- 
cations, no other library possesses as many. 
They contribute to an interesting chapter 
in the history of North America. 

Another volume constitutes an impor- 
tant addition to the almanac collection. 
Entitled Charless Missourt & Illinois 
Magazine Almanac for 1818 (St. Louis, 
Mri. Ter., Printed and sold by Joseph 
Charless), it is the only perfect copy reg- 
istered; an imperfect example is in the 
collection of the Missouri State Historical 
Society in Columbia. In manuscript on 
the title page is this interesting note: “A 
tribute of respect from the first Press that 
ever crossed the Mississippi.” This asser- 
tion is justified, since Joseph Charless in- 
troduced the printing press in the Missouri 
Territory in 1808. The almanac is not, 
however, the first book that issued from 
his press. 

Certainly one of the most sumptuously 
bound books to emerge from an American 


bindery in the 19th century was Cadwalla- 


der D. Colden’s Memoir Prepared at the 
Request of the Committee of the Common 
Council of the City of New York and Pre- 
sented to the Mayor of the City at the 
Celebration of the Completion of the New 
York Canal (New York, W. A. Davis, 
1825). One copy in the collections has 
been rebound, but the duplicate froza the 
Department of State Library is bound in 
stunning red cross-grained morocco with 
elaborate gilt borders on the front and back 
covers. The arms of the State of New 
York are stamped in blind in the central 
panel within a floreated border, also in 
blind. At the bottom of the spine, which 
is tooled in gold and bears the title “Cold- 
en’s Memoir,” the binders’ identity is 
plain: “Wilson & Nichols. Binding.” On 
the front cover a note of presentation 
stamped in gold indicates that this copy 
was presented by the City of New York to 
“Charles Carroll of Carrollton one of the 
Signers of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence.” 

FREDERICK R. GorFF 

Chief, Rare Book Division 








Slavica: USSR—Bibliographies 
and Other Reference Works 


HE VOLUME of publishing in the 

Soviet Union, as indicated by the 
number of titles listed in the Soviet 
national bibliography Knizhnaia letopis’ 
remains high, running to some 45,000 titles 
in the weekly issues of that publication, plus 
more than 25,000 additional ones in the 
monthly supplements. The latter titles 
represent items intended for free distribu- 
tion or for immediate, local use by official 
agencies and other narrowly defined groups 
of users and do not, as a rule, enter into the 
regular channels of the book trade. Li- 
brary of Congress acquisitions in the Rus- 
sian, Ukrainian, and Belorussian languages 
during 1962 totaled approximately 15,000 
titles, or the equivalent of about 20 percent 
of the total Soviet production.* However, 
when one excludes from the total such 
ephemera as instruction booklets for house- 
hold vacuum cleaners, specifications for 
handtools, and temporary regulations for 
tax officials, or publications on technical 
agriculture and clinical medicine, which 
are not primarily within the purview of the 
Library of Congress, as well as elementary 
and secondary school texts, reprints of 
literary classics, and repetitive enuncia- 
tions of political and social theory, the 
Library’s receipts include a much larger 


*Unless otherwise stated, publications men- 
tioned in this report were issued in Moscow. 
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proportion of significant Soviet publica- 
tions. 

Principal attention will be given here to 
publications of value as sources of biblio- 
graphic and reference information, espe- 
cially in the social sciences and the humani- 
ties. 


General Bibliographies 


The most extensive current bibliography 
of Soviet publications is Knizhnaia letopis’, 
mentioned above. Although quarterly 
author and subject indexes are published, 
it is sometimes difficult to locate specific 
works through them; therefore Ezhegodnik 
knigi SSSR, the annual which represents 
a summary of Knizhnaia letopis’, 1s 
likely to be a more convenient reference 
tool in many cases, despite the fact that it 
does not appear until some 2 years after the 
books listed have been published. The 
latest issue that had been received by the 
Library at this writing is that for 1960, 
which is divided into two volumes, one of 
which lists publications in the social sci- 
ences and the humanities, and the other, 
items in the natural sciences and technol- 
ogy. According to the preface, the 39,450 
entries in the 1960 issue include those 
Soviet publications which are of particular 
scientific or cultural value and which are 
intended for wide distribution through 
book-trade channels in the Soviet Union. 
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Each volume contains author and title in- 
dexes, as well as indexes to books published 
in languages other than Russian and to 
translations from languages used outside 
the Soviet Union. Entries are arranged by 
subject, according to the system adopted by 
the Book Chamber of the USSR. 

Russian books of the 18th century are 
described in Svodnyi katalog russkoi knigi 
grazhdanskoi pechatt XVIII veka, 1725- 
1800 (Union Catalog of Russian Books in 
the Civil Type Face of the 18th Century, 
1725-1800), the first volume of which ap- 
peared in 1962. This bibliography is based 
upon the holdings of the Lenin State Li- 
brary, the Public Historical Library, and 
the Library of the University of Moscow, 
as well as the Library of the Academy of 
Sciences of the USSR and the Saltykov- 
Shchedrin Library in Leningrad. It is to 
be complete in five volumes; three of them 
will list books, the fourth will contain 
author, title, chronological, geographical, 
and systematic indexes, and the fifth will 
record 18th-century periodicals. Entries 
are arranged by author, except for anony- 
mous works, which appear under the title. 
In each case reference is made to other 
bibliographies which list the work, and 
the library or libraries possessing it are 
indicated. 

This bibliography continues the listing of 
books in the Cyrillic type face published 
between 1689 and 1725 and in the civil type 
face issued between 1708 and 1725, which 
was provided in two publications: O pisanie 
izdanii napechatannykh pri Petre I (De- 
scription of Publications Printed Under 
Peter I), a union catalog of the Saltykov- 
Shchedrin State Public Library and the 
Library of the Academy of Sciences of the 
USSR, with information on publications of 
the period from 1689 to 1725 held by other 
book repositories in Moscow and Lenin- 
grad, which was issued by the Academy of 
Sciences in two volumes in 1955-58, and 


also in Slavianskie knigi kirillovskoi pechatt 
XV-XVIII vv. (Church Slavonic Books 
from the 15th to the 18th Centuries), pub- 
lished in Kiev in 1958 as a catalog of the 
collections of the State Public Library of 
the Ukrainian SSR. 

Eighteen Century Russian Publications 
in the Library of Congress; a Catalog 
(Washington, 1961), which was prepared 
by Tatiana Fessenko, describes 1,316 items 
of this period which are in the Library’s 
collections. 

Books of the first quarter of the 19th 
century are described in Knigi pervot chet- 
verti XIX veka; katalog knig, khraniash- 
chikhsia v Gosudarstvennoi publichnoi bib- 
lioteke Ukrainskoi SSR (Books of the First 
Quarter of the 19th Century; a Catalog of 
Books in the State Public Library of the 
Ukrainian SSR). This _ bibliography, 
which was published in Kiev in 1961, de- 
scribes 2,824 books of the period and cites 
sources of further bibliographic references, 
with indexes to authors, subjects, and 
places of publication. 

An annual bibliography of the new ma- 
terials published by the Academy of 
Sciences of the USSR is Bibliografiia 
izdanti Akademii nauk SSSR; ezhegodnik, 
the fifth volume of which lists publications 
issued in 1960. Entries are arranged ac- 
cording to the branch of the Academy 
which sponsored publication and, although 
there is a short subject index, this arrange- 
ment may present some difficulties. How- 
ever, the bibliography contains references 
not only to monographs but also to articles 
in the extremely wide range of periodicals 
and serials published by the Academy, and 
it covers many fields in the natural and 
social sciences and in the humanities. 

A useful chronological guide to Russian- 
language bibliography in several fields of 
knowledge is the compilation of the late 
N. V. Zdobnov, entitled Sinkhronistiches- 
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kie tablitsy russkoi bibliografii, 1700-1928 
(Synchronistic Tables of Russian Bibliog- 
raphy, 1700-1928), which includes a list 
of the most important bibliographic works 
and materials for the history of Russian 
bibliography and was prepared for 1962 
publication by B. S. Bodnarskii. The vol- 
ume provides a tabular survey of Russian 
bibliographies and bibliographic literature 
arranged chronologically and grouped 
under 10 major headings. Author and 
title indexes are provided, and a supple- 
ment lists the works of a bibliographic na- 
ture which the compiler considered to be 
of particular importance, supplying more 
data about each than could be given within 
the tabular format of the main body of the 
volume. Librarians and researchers using 
this work will undoubtedly find the careful 
and informed listing of publications prior 
to 1917 to be of special value. 

Copious information about newspapers 
in the Soviet Union is supplied in Letopis’ 
periodicheskikh izdanti SSSR, 1955-1960 
gg.; Chast’ II: Gazety (Chronicle of Peri- 
odical Publications of the USSR, 1955- 
1960; Part 2, Newspapers), issued in 1962, 
which lists 5.678 newspapers and publica- 
tions in newspaper format. Entries are 
arranged geographically and provide in- 
formation on the title and periodicity of 
each paper, and frequently the size of the 
edition is included. There is an index to 
newspapers devoted to special themes, such 
as the Komsomol, industrial affairs, and 
transportation, as well as indexes to titles, 
place of publication, and language of pub- 
lication if other than Russian. A similar 
volume, which is to constitute Part I of 
this set, will cover other periodicals. 


Regional Bibliographies 
A number of the Academies of Sciences 
of the constituent republics of the USSR, 


such as those of Belorussia, Kazakhstan, 
the Kirgiz SSR, and Tadzhikistan, have 
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issued bibliographies of their own publica- 
tions which are similar in nature to that of 
the Academy mentioned above. The 
Bibliografiia izdanii Akademii nauk Belo- 
russkoi SSR; Knigi i stat’t za 1960 god 
(Bibliography of Publications of the Acad- 
emy of Sciences of the Belorussian SSR; 
Books and Articles in 1960), which was 
issued in Minsk in 1962, continues a series 
which began in 1959 and contains 1,486 
entries arranged by subject. The Kazakh 
Academy of Sciences at Alma Alta issued 
in 1960 a Bibliografiia izdanit Akademii 
nauk Kazakhskoi SSR, 1932-1959, which 
lists not only the publications of the Acad- 
emy for the years 1932-59 but also the writ- 
ings of members and associates which 
appeared under the imprints of other 
publishers in the period from 1946 to 1959. 
This is also a subject bibliography, which 
includes indexes to authors, titles, and 
journals analyzed. 

The Kirgiz Academy at Frunze published 
in 1961 Bibliografiia izdanit Akademu riauk 
Kirgizskot SSR, 1957-1959, which lists 934 
books and articles. This is a continuation 
of a previous publication of the Academy 
which provided cumulative coverage for 
the years 1943-1956. For Tadzhikistan 
there is Ezhegodnik izdanu Akademii nauk 
Tadzhikskoi SSR 1960 god; sistematicheskii 
ukazatel’ knigi 1 statet (Yearbook of the 
publications of the Academy of Sciences of 
the Tadzhik SSR in 1960; a systematic 
index of books and articles), issued at 
Dushanbe (formerly Stalinabad) in 1962, 
which lists 452 publications. 

Somewhat wider bibliographical cover- 
age of the Uzbek SSR is provided by 
Uzbekistan; bibliograficheskit ukazatel’ 
literatury, which lists more than 4,300 items 
that were published in 1959 not only by the 
Uzbek Academy but also by many other 
agencies in the USSR. It was issued in 
Tashkent in 1961 under the auspices of the 
State Public Library of that city. Although 
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it is a bibliography of a specialized topic, 
Uzbekskaia zhenshchina v proshlom i 
nastotashchem; bibliograficheskiit ukazatel’ 
literatury (The Uzbek Woman, Past and 
Present; a Bibliographic Guide to the Lit- 
erature), Tashkent, 1958, lists material on 
a variety of social and cultural problems 
which have arisen not only in Uzbekistan 
but also in other parts of Central Asia since 
1917. 

A retrospective bibliography on Central 
Asian matters is Z. L. Amitin-Shapiro’s 
Annotirovannyi ukazatel’ literatury po 
istorit, arkheologit i etnografiit Kirgizii, 
1750-1917 (An Annotated Guide to the 
Literature on the History, Archeology, and 
Ethnography of Kirgizia, 1750-1917), 
published in Frunze by the Kirgiz Acad- 
emy in 1958. Although the title refers 
only to the Kirgiz area, the 2,002 entries in 
this bibliography provide considerable in- 
formation on adjacent areas and peoples 
of Central Asia and also cite a number of 
bibliographic sources. 

Designed principally for the Soviet gen- 
eral reader, the work by Z. V. Ponomareva 
and Z. A. Chernykh entitled Tadzhikskaia 
literatura; rekomendatel’nyi ukazatel’ 
(Tadzhik Literature; a Guide to Recom- 
mended Works), 1961, lists Russian-lan- 
guage translations of works by authors 
associated with the area now within the 
Tadzhik republic, including writers such 
as Omar Khayyam, Avicenna, and Fir- 
dausi, as well as Russian-language works of 
literary history and criticism. 

The Ukazatel’ bibliografii po mongolo- 
vedeniiu na russkom iazyke, 1824-1960 
(Guide to Bibliographies on Mongolian 
Studies in the Russian Language, 1824— 
1960), compiled by R. L. Baldaev and 
N. N. Vasil’ev of the Library of the Acad- 
emy of Sciences (Leningrad, 1962), lists 
201 bibliographies on Mongolian studies 
and on Mongol peoples in every area they 


inhabit, as well as bibliographies of a gen- 
eral nature relating to the Mongols. 
There are also biobibliographic entries on 
scholars writing in this field. The preface 
constitutes an extensive bibliographical 
essay. 

The Library of Congress has received 
the second volume of Bibliografiia IAku- 
tskot ASSR, 1931-1959, a bibliography on 
the Yakut ASSR, which was published by 
the Council for the Study of Productive 
Forces of the Academy of Sciences of the 
USSR. This volume, issued in 1962, bears 
the subtitle Prirodnye usloviia, resursy, 1 
narodnoe khoziaistvo (Natural Conditions, 
Resources, and Economy) and is a contin- 
uation of the volume noted in the survey 
of Russian acquisitions published in this 
Journal in 1961. 


Subject Bibliographies 

The bibliographies discussed here com- 
prise a selection of Soviet publications 
within specific subject fields. The listings 
in Bibliografiia sovetskoi bibliografii need 
only to be examined in order to discover 
the broad scope of Soviet bibliographic in- 
terest.2, However, since the latest issue of 
this annual available in the Library of 
Congress at this writing is that for 1959, 
the works noted in the following para- 
graphs have been chosen for special 
comment. 

One of the most useful recent works for 
the student of Russian history is R. P. 
Dmitrieva’s Bibliografiia russkogo letopt- 
saniia (Bibliography of Russian Chron- 
icles), issued in 1962 by the Institute of 
Russian Literature of the USSR Academy 
of Sciences in Leningrad. The 2,017 en- 
tries in this volume, which are arranged in 
chronological order, refer to all editions of 
the texts of the Russian chronicles, which 


1 OJCA, XVIII (May 1961), 156 
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are the major sources for the study of Rus- 
sian history of the medieval period, and to 
all publications on the problems involved 
in the analysis and interpretation of the 
An appendix contains 177 
selected and annotated entries on foreign 


chronicles. 


works pertaining to the Russian chronicles, 
and there are indexes to authors and editors 
and to the titles of manuscripts. 

Another impressive example of recent 
bibliographic work in the Soviet Union is 
Istoriia russkoi literatury XIX veka; biblio- 
graficheskii ukazatel’ (History of Russian 
Literature of the 19th Century: A Biblio- 
graphic Guide), which was also issued in 
1962 by the Academy’s Institute of Russian 
Literature. This 965-page volume pro- 
vides bibliographic data on publications 
both before and after 1917 which refer to 
Russian literature of the 19th century. It 
also supplies bibliographies on the works of 
some 300 writers of the period, as well as 
critical and biographical material pertain- 
ing to them. As stated in the preface, 
writers were chosen for inclusion on the 
basis of the treatment they received in the 
10-volume Istoriia russkoi literatury, which 
was published by the Academy of Sciences 
during the period 1941-56. The guide 
contains a useful supplement to this multi- 
volume history of Russian literature and 
will therefore be of value to students of 
Russian literature and of Russian social and 
political thought. 

The coverage of Nadezhda F. Droblen- 
kova’s Bibliografiia sovetskikh russkikh 
rabot po literature XI-XVII vv. za 1917- 
1957 gg. (Bibliography of Soviet Russian 
Works on Literature of the 11th-17th Cen- 
turies, 1917-1957), issued in 1961,° has 


been considerably extended by Ukrains’ki 


pys’mennyky; bio-bibliografichnyt slounyk 
(Ukrainian Writers; a Biobibliographical 
Dictionary) , the first volume of which ap- 
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peared in Kiev in 1960. This volume, 
which bears the subtitle Davnia ukrains’ka 
literatura, XI-XVIII St. St., (Early 
Ukrainian Literature, 11th-18th Centu- 
ries), includes references published before 
and after 1917 relating to specific writers 
or literary monuments which belong in part 
to Russian as well as to Ukrainian literary 
history. Sections of the bibliography also 
treat of works translated into Church 
Slavonic or Ukrainian from other lan- 
guages, as well as descriptions of manu- 
scripts or early printed books and also 
paleography. 

Another facet of Russian cultural history 
is illuminated by the works included in M. 
IA. Mel’ts’ bibliographic guide to Russian 
folklore, entitled Russkw fol’klor; biblio- 
graficheskit ukazatel’, 1945-1959, and pub- 
lished at Leningrad in 1961 under the 
auspices of the Institute of Russian Litera- 
ture of the USSR Academy of Sciences and 
of the Library of the Academy. Its 2,905 
entries list both folklore texts and works of 
a critical or analytical nature. An essay 
surveying the status of folklore studies dur- 
ing the years covered by this volume is also 
included. 

The series of bibliographies on children’s 
literature published by the State Publish- 
ing House of Children’s Literature has 
been continued with the publication in 
1961 of Detskaia literatura; bibliografiia, 
1958-1960 (Children’s Literature; a Bibli- 
ography, 1958-1960). Compiled by I. I. 
Startsev, this volume contains over 4,600 
entries listing both books for children’s 
reading and materials about the problems 
of selecting and using such books. In ad- 
dition to author, title, translator, and re- 
viewer indexes, there is an index to illus- 
trators and book designers which should 
be of interest to those seeking information 
about the striking and attractive appear- 
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ance of many Soviet children’s books. 
The foregoing bibliography is supple- 
mented by Sovetskie detskie pisateli; 
bio-bibliograficheskiit slovar’, 1917-1957 
(Soviet Children’s Writers; a Biobiblio- 
graphical Dictionary, 1917-1957), a 1961 
publication of the House of the Child’s 
Book. In addition to the biographical 
data provided, bibliographical notes list the 
authors’ writings, and there is an index to 
pseudonyms. 

An example of the rather numerous 
Soviet bibliographies devoted to a single 
writer is Lev M. Dobrovol’skii’s Bibliog- 
rafiia literatury o M. E. Saltykove- 
Shchedrine, 1848-1917 (A Bibliography 
of the Literature on M. E. Saltykov- 
Shchedrin, 1848-1917), issued in 1961. 
Saltykov-Shchedrin, for whom the former 
Imperial Public Library of St. Petersburg 
was renamed, was a prominent writer of 
novels and satirical tales of the late 19th 
century. The 3,432 entries of this bibliog- 
raphy are arranged chronologically and 
refer to many facets of Saltykov-Shched- 
rin’s life. Indexes to names and to the 
writer’s works are included, but use of this 
volume is hampered by the lack of a sub- 
ject guide. 

A subject bibliography which will be of 
interest to students of the Russian language 
and to translators of technical and scien- 
tific materials is Isaak M. Kaufman’s 
Terminologicheskie slovari; bibliograftia 
(Terminological dictionaries; a_bibliog- 
raphy), a 1961 publication. This is a bib- 
liography of dictionaries (or of other 
sources such as glossaries, wordlists, and 
similar compilations) of terms used in 
technical occupations, the natural sciences, 
military affairs, linguistic studies, and the 
arts among others. It even provides a 
guide to sources of sports terms, including 
games such as billiards. Bilingual dic- 
tionaries in which one of the languages is 
Russian are also included. 


R. I. Ter-Zakharian’s Sovetskie prof- 
soiuzy; bibliograficheskit annotirovannyt 
ukazatel’ literatury, 1956-1960 (Soviet 
Trade Unions; a Bibliographic Annotated 
Guide to the Literature, 1956-1960) pub- 
lished in 1961, surveys the literature on the 
relationship to Soviet life and economy of 
differ 
markedly from the labor unions of other 
countries. The points of view represented 
by the publications listed in this volume 
may be of interest to students of a broad 
segment of Soviet society. 

Another bibliography which also surveys 
materials relating to labor, specifically the 
problems of training persons for skilled 
labor, is Glikeriia A. Lipatova’s Profes- 
sional’no-tekhnicheskoe obrazovanie vu 
SSSR, 1917-1958; bibliograficheski uka- 
zatel’ (Trade and Technical Training in 
the USSR, 1917-1958; a Bibliographic 
Guide), 1960. This guide contains 2,196 
entries on the problems involved, and the 
subjects presented include legal enact- 
ments, questions of psychology, organiza- 
tion of instruction in specialized trades 
schools, and on-the-job training. 

Soviet works pertaining to foreign rela- 
tions are listed in Valerii N. Egorov’s 
Mezhdunarodnye otnoshenia; bibliogra- 
ficheskit spravochnik, 1945-1960 gg. (In- 
ternational Relations; a Bibliographical 
Handbook, 1945-1960), 1961. The anno- 
tated entries are arranged by subject, sub- 
divided by geographical location, and refer 
only to monographic works published in 
the Soviet Union. Special attention is 
given to publications on the internal affairs 


workers’ organizations, which 


and economy of non-Soviet countries, and 


a number of entries are devoted to sources 
of documentary information. 

Other Soviet bibliographies on foreign 
countries are concerned with a single 
country. An example is Bibliografiua 
Turtsii, 1713-1917 (1961), a bibliography 
on Turkey compiled by A. K. Sverchev- 
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skaia, which is a companion volume to her 
1959 list covering the period 1917-58.° 
The 5,116 entries in the 1961 volume pro- 
vide extensive materials not only on Turkey 
itself, but also on the problem of Russian 
relations with that country and on the fre- 
quent wars and diplomatic disputes which 
have resulted. 

A related bibliography, the result of 
collaboration between the USSR Academy 
of Sciences’ Fundamental Library of the 
Social Sciences and the Elin Pelin Biblio- 
graphical Institute of Bulgaria, is Istorita 
Bolgarit do 9 sentiabria 1944; ukazatel’ 
literatury, 1945-1958 (History of Bulgaria 
Before September 9, 1944; a Guide to the 
Literature, 1945-1958), 1962. This bibli- 
ography contains 9,728 entries, and ap- 
proximately 80 percent of the material is in 
the Bulgarian language, with the remainder 
in Russian and in West European lan- 
guages, including a few in Turkish and 
Modern Greek. 

Although it is not so scholarly a work as 
some of the others included in this article, 
the Strany Azii; rekomendatel’nyi ukazatel’ 
literatury (Countries of Asia; a Guide to 
Recommended Literature), a 1960 publi- 
cation of the Lenin State Library, is useful 
both as an example of Soviet bibliography 
for the general reader and as a guide to 
recent Russian-language works not listed 
elsewhere. Each entry is so annotated as to 
emphasize to the reader the Soviet point 
of view; thus some light is thrown upon 
official attitudes toward Asian countries 
and their problems. 


Reference Works 


The first volume of Kratkaia literatur- 
naia entsiklopediia (Short Literary Ency- 
clopedia), which appeared in 1962, 
presages a significant new reference work. 
When completed, it will contain over 
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12,000 articles on the literatures of Russia, 
Western Europe, and the Americas, and 
also of countries using non-European lan- 
guages. The first volume (“Aarne” to 
“Gavrilov,”) includes many biographical 
sketches and a great deal of material of a 
critical or historical nature, and there are 
frequent bibliographical references. It is 
interesting to note, however, that the vol- 
ume does not include an article on Amer- 
ican literature, nor is there a cross refer- 
ence to “United States, literature of.” 
Furthermore, the short bibliography at- 
tached to the article on Americanisms in 
the English language omits any mention of 
such an important work as the Dictionary 
of American English (Chicago, 1938-44). 
Yet, despite these minor details, the ency- 
clopedia will doubtless be of assistance to 
persons seeking material on Russian litera- 
ture and on Soviet interpretations of other 
literatures. 

The Library of Congress has received 
volumes 12 and 13 of Slovar’ sovrem- 
menogo russkogo literaturnogo tazyka, the 
major dictionary of the Russian language 
which is published by the Academy of 
Sciences. These volumes extend its alpha- 
betical coverage to the word “sniat’sia.” 
A full understanding of the principles on 
which this dictionary is organized can be 
obtained only by careful examination of 
the prefaces to the various volumes, par- 
ticularly of volumes 1 and 4, for methods 
of entry and definition have been changed 
substantially in the course of publication. 
Furthermore, the fact that many technical, 
regional, or slang words have been omitted 
reduces the area within which the diction- 
ary can be useful. Despite these limita- 
tions, the work is a summation of recent 
Russian lexicographic scholarship. 

As part of an extensive Soviet program to 
publish other encyclopedic handbooks, the 
first volumes of such disparate works as 
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Ekonomicheskaia entsiklopedtia; promysh- 
lennost’ i stroitel’stvo (Economic Encyclo- 
pedia; Industry and Construction), and 
Fizicheskii entsiklopedicheskii slovar’ (En- 
cyclopedic Dictionary of Physics) made 
their appearance in 1962. These publica- 
tions which are issued by the State Publish- 
ing House, Sovetskaia Entsiklopediia, bear 
strong “family” resemblances to one an- 
other and to other Soviet encyclopedias in 
both physical makeup and methods of 
entry, and they represent a major Soviet 
effort toward conformity in the compilation 
and interpretation of information in a large 
number of fields. According to announce- 
ments in the Soviet press, additional works 
are to be published in the fields of pedagogy, 
chemistry, art, and the cinema, while vol- 
umes are to be added to the encyclopedias 
of history, philosophy, and geography 
which were described in these pages in 
1962.° 

A Russian-English dictionary which 
should be of value to American students of 
Soviet society is Robert E. F. Smith’s A 
Russian-English Dictionary of Social Sci- 
ence Terms (London, 1962), which covers 
the fields of sociology, political science, 
economics, accounting, public administra- 
tion, welfare, and education. Although 
British spellings and definitions are used, 
this volume provides information lacking 
in the usual bilingual dictionaries, especially 
in these particular fields, for which defini- 
tions have often been cloudy and concepts 
have shifted. 

An unusual example of Soviet publishing 
which will be useful to persons seeking pic- 
torial information about Siberia is the Isto- 
rtko-etnograficheskii atlas Sibiri (Historico- 
Ethnographic Atlas of Siberia) , a 1961 pub- 
lication of the Institute of Ethnography of 
the USSR Academy of Sciences. Its copi- 
ous illustrations constitute an analytical 
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guide to the cultural artifacts of the native 
peoples and tribes of Siberia and impress 
upon the North American reader the sim- 
ilarities of their mores to those of the Amer- 
ican Indians. 


The Institute of Ethnography is also re- 
sponsible for the publication in 1961 of the 
Suakhili-russkii slovar’ (Swahili-Russian 
Dictionary), edited by D. A. Ol’derogge, a 
leading Soviet Africanist. This 18,000- 
word dictionary illustrates a widening in- 
terest in African topics on the part of schol- 
ars and specialists in the Soviet Union, an 
interest which is paralleled in the fields of 
Asian and Latin American affairs, as shown 
in the rising volume of publications on these 
topics reflected in the Soviet national bib- 
liography, Kniznaia letopis’. 

An English-language compilation which 
should be mentioned here is Who’s Who in 
the USSR, 1961/62 (Montreal, 1962). 
Since no single Soviet volume supplies cur- 
rent biographical information on promi- 
nent persons in the USSR, the approxi- 
mately 4,000 entries in this guide, which is 
compiled by the Institute for the Study of 
the USSR in Munich, should be a valuable 
reference tool. The entries contain sub- 
stantial bibliographical information about 
the writings of the numerous writers and 
scholars who are listed and about the ca- 
reers of prominent political figures. 


Soviet Libraries 

The centennial of the Lenin State Li- 
brary, the largest in the Soviet Union, was 
celebrated in 1962 and was marked by the 
publication of numerous articles, brochures, 
and monographs on the activities of the in- 
stitution. A broad survey entitled Istoriia 
Gosudarstvennoit Ordena Lenina biblioteki 
SSSR imeni V. I. Lenina za 100 let, 1862- 
1962 (A History of the Lenin State Library 
of the USSR, Covering the Hundred Years 
1862-1962), edited by F. S. Abrikosova, 
contains ample information on the organi- 
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zation and expansion of the library and in- 
cludes copious illustrations. The articles 
on the library’s manuscript division and on 
its relations with libraries outside the USSR 
are worthy of particular note. 

A more detailed view of the activities of 
the Lenin State Library appears in the fifth 
volume of its Trudy (Transactions). This 
volume for 1960 contains an article on 
Soviet cinema posters in the Library’s col- 
lections, a survey of prints, photographs, 
and other graphic items in its holdings, and 
a bibliography of Russian-language works 
of criticism and literary history concerning 
Lord Byron, which lists 973 items published 
between 1815 and 1960 and offers much of 
interest to students of Russian writers and 
of their response to foreign literature. 

The Lenin Library also issues an annual 
report which contains pertinent informa- 
tion on its current activities, including its 
acquisitions program. The latest report 
received by the Library of Congress is that 
for 1961, entitled Gosudarstvennaia ordena 
Lenina biblioteka SSSR ...v 1961 godu. 

Libraries within the extensive network 
of agencies subordinate to the Academy of 
Sciences of the USSR are described in its 
handbook Biblioteki Akademii nauk SSSR; 
spravochnik, a 1959 publication. For each 
library the extent of its holdings and the 
nature of its work are recorded, and refer- 
ence is made to pertinent literature on 
them. There are indexes listing the libra- 
ries by name, by branch of knowledge, and 
by location, and the provenance of each 
special collection is given in a separate list. 

The catalogs of the Library of the Acad- 
emy of Sciences and of the affiliated in- 
stitutes and agencies located in Leningrad 
are described in Putevoditel’ po katalogam 
Biblioteki Akademii nauk SSSR, a 1960 
publication. This work illustrates the So- 
viet approach to the organization of library 
catalogs and should therefore be valuable 
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to American scholars who have an oppor- 
tunity to use Soviet libraries. The text is 
supplemented by a number of diagrams and 
tables. 

The Library of the Academy of Sciences, 
in cooperation with the Academy’s Funda- 
mental Library of Social Sciences, pub- 
lishes its Trudy (Transactions), which 
contain material of interest. The latest 
volume received by the Library of Congress 
(No. 5) contains a survey of the publica- 
tions of the Provisional Government 
(March—November 1917) referring to eco- 
nomic problems, a bibliographic survey of 
publications (both before and after 1917) 
on the history of Russian censorship, an ar- 
ticle on the problems of international book 
exchange, and a list (209 entries) of the 
publications of the Soviet bibliographer 
K. I. Shafranovskii. 

A historical survey of the work of the 
Fundamental Library of Social Sciences 
for a 40-year period appears in Fundamen- 
tal’naia biblioteka obshchestvennykh nauk; 
iz opyta raboty za 40 let, a 1960 publication 
which describes the library, its catalogs, and 
its publications program. Two bibliog- 
raphies are included: the first, comprising 
193 entries, lists the library’s publications; 
and the other, with 65 entries, lists litera- 
ture about the library. 


Archival Guides and Documentary 
Publications 

Soviet publications, both periodical and 
monographic, issued between 1917 and 
1959, which refer to archival practices and 
organization, provide guides to archival col- 
lections, and list Russian publications on 
archives outside the USSR, are entered in 
Katalog arkhivovedcheskoi _ literatury, 
1917-1959, issued in 1961. 

A later work, Osnounye pravila raboty 
gosudarstvennykh arkhivov (1962), sets 
forth the rules of procedure for the State 
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Archives, as well as the criteria for inclusion 
and the methods of handling the docu- 
ments, and also surveys the rules under 
which researchers may be allowed access to 
them. An appendix provides copies of 
forms used by the State Archives. 
Documentary collections issued by archi- 
val institutions are listed in Katalog sbor- 
nikov dokumentov, izdannykh arkhivnymi 
uchrezhdentiami SSSR (1961). The 631 
entries in this volume are grouped under 
three major periods, reflecting the Soviet 
interpretation of Russia’s past. The first, 
“Feudalism,” includes publications cover- 
ing the period to 1861, while the years from 
1861 to 1917 are grouped under the head- 
ing “Capitalism,” and the appellation “So- 
cialism” is given to the period since 1917. 
Within each of these there are further sub- 
divisions by major subjects. Each entry 
gives extensive bibliographical details, in- 
cluding the size of the edition. Major em- 


phasis is given to radical and protest move- 
ments in Russian history. 

Although lacking some of the biblio- 
graphical detail found in the preceding 
work, the entries in the bibliographic sec- 
tions of Arkheograficheskit ezhegodnik 
(Archeographical Yearbook) cover a 
somewhat wider range of documentary 
publications, including items issued by 
agencies other than official archival insti- 
tutions. The most recent volumes of this 
yearbook that have been received by the 
Library of Congress are those for 1959 and 
1960, both of which bear a 1962 imprint 
date. They also include articles describing 
manuscript collections in the USSR and 
in foreign countries, and some that survey 
auxiliary fields, such as watermarks and 


paleography. 
Ropert V. ALLEN 
Area S pecialist (USSR) 
Slavic and Central European Division 
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Report of the Librarian of Congress for 


e Fiscal Year Ending une 30, 1962 
g 


Price $2.25 


16 191 p 


rnational Scientific Organizations: A Guide 


Documentation, and In- 
794 p.  Pre- 


pared by the International Organizations 


Their Library, 


n Service 1962 


Section of the Library of Congress under 
tion of Kathrine O. Murra and 


supported by a grant from the National 


Science Foundation Price $3.25 This 


the dire 


guide reports on the services of 449 scientific, 
technological, agricultural, and medical 
organizations. The entry for each organiza- 
tion also lists current publications issued by 
nd about it and sketches briefly its purpose, 
structure, administration, and membership 
More than 3,100 bibliographical references 
are given, most of them with annotations 
\ general 


structure of the organizations is in- 


ndex to the services and adminis- 
cluded, and a key to the acronyms used is 


e Soviet Union in the Librarj 
Prepared by Paul L. Horecky 
with the assistance of John P. Balys and 
Robert G. Carlton, all of the Slavic and 
Central European Division. 1962. 73 p 
Price 60 cents This record of available 
wspapers, both in print and on micro- 
fers for each title bibliographic in- 
formation and itemized holdings. Slavic- 
newspapers of the USSR from 
newspapers from the 
f the initial occupation of the Baltic 
tries by the Soviet Union in June 1940 


ntil the end of 1960, and newspapers in 


languages published within the 
daries of the USSR from 1917 until 

d of 19¢ ire covered The ma- 

rial is listed alphabetically by place of 
iblication and, within this arrangement, 
ilphabetically by title Chis list is in part 


continuation of Russtan, Ukrainian, and 


Belorussian Newspapers, 1917-1953, which 
was published by the Library in 1953 and 
which encompassed besides the Library's 
holdings those of other major U.S 
repositories 


I 


SOME RECENT PUBLICATIONS OF THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS ' 


Official Publications of British East Africa. Part 
III: Kenya and Zanzibar. 1962. 162 p.; 
Purt IV: Uganda. 1963. 100 p._ Proc- 
essed. Price $1.25 a copy for Part III 
and $1 a copy for Part IV. These two 
guides, compiled by Audrey A. Walker of 
the African Section, also include docu- 
ments issued by Great Britain, dealing spe- 
cifically with the three countries, and 
publications of the East Africa High Com- 
mission, now the East African Common 
Services Organization, relating to Kenya 
and Uganda. The entries recorded in the 
two bibliographies cover the publications 
received by the Library of Congress and 
other American libraries reporting to the 
National Union Catalog, as well as items 
noted in lists and reports prepared by the 
Kenya, Uganda, and Zanzibar Government 
offices and the British Colonial Office 
Both guides follow a general alphabetical 
arrangement and include an index to 
authors and subjects. 


Presidents’ Papers Index Series.’ J 
Zachary Taylor. 1960. 9p. Price 20 
cents. 
Abraham Lincoln. 1960. 124 p. Price 


$1.00 
William H. Harrison. 1960. 10 p. Price 
20 cents 
John Tyler. 1961. 10 p. Price 20 cents 
Chester A. Arthur. 1961. 13 p._ Price 


25 cents 
Franklin Pierce 1962. 16 p. Price 25 
cents 


Andrew Johnson. 1963. 154 p. Price 


$1.25 
The priced processed publications are for sale 
by the Card Division, Library of Congress, Wash- 


ington 25, D.C. All other priced publications 


are for sale by the Superintendent of Documents 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. 

* One copy of each index will be supplied free 
to purchasers of the microfilms of the Presidents 
papers. Positive copies of the microfilms are 
for sale by the Photoduplication Service, Library 


of Congress. 
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